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In  the  past  four  years,  Canco  has  printed 
7,000,000  promotional  pieces  on  canned  foods. 

These  sales  helps  for  you  have  been  sent  only 
on  request  to  those  key  people  who  influence 
the  buying  habits  of  the  nation.  Grocers,  doctors,  dentists,  home 
economists,  nurses,  public  health  officials,  teachers  and  a  host  of 
others  have  read  and  spread  the/dcts  contained  in  this  literature.  We 
believe  it  can  be  said  justly  that  these  7,000,000  sales  helps  have  been 
a  factor  in  raising  the  average  consumption  of  canned  foods  to  a  new 
high.  Canco’s  program  for  1940  is  more  ambitious  than  ever! 

AMERICAN  GAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Designed  for  use  by  canners  who  realize  that  to  offer  the 
choicest  products  at  attractive  prices  operating  costs  must  be 
kept  down.  For  over  5  years  this  practical  machine  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  ability  to  do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any 
ordinary  peeler. 

SPEEDY  and  CONSTANT  in  OPERATION 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  will  give  you  a  higher  yield 
per  ton,  will  do  a  quicker  job  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
vegetables.  And,  it  cuts  trimming  cost  in  half. 

BUILT  for  WORK 

A  sturdy  machine  constructed  to  run  steadily  doy-in-and-doy- 
out.  Powerful  enclosed  splash-proof  motor  with  V-belt  drive. 
Hyatt  roller  bearings  for  high-speed  moving  parts  and  Zerk 
Alemite  push-type  lubrication.  Oil  and  grease  seals  for  roller 
bearings.  Smooth  finish. 

Cut  Costs.  Increase  Profits  and  Improve  Quality  with  the 
Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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(Sprogue-Sells  Division) 


#  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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Saves  Peas 
Improves  Quality 
Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  Capacity 


The  reason  for  these  savings  is 
that  Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders 
with  Distributors  thoroughly  separ¬ 
ate  the  vines,  and  separation  is  es¬ 
sential  to  obtain  best  results  from 
any  viner. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders 
with  Distributors  have  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  few  years. 

They  are  furnished  in  three  leng¬ 
ths  to  meet  every  requirement. 
Over  3500  have  been  manufactured 
and  sold. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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TELL  THE  STORY 


helpful  and  its  constructive  approach  to 
every  industry  problem. 

That  the  success  of  this  practical  ideal 
is  also  good  business  is  best  attested  by 
Crown’s  growing  list  of  enthusiastic 
patrons. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
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INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


After  three  years,  Crown  Can  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  numerous  industries  includ¬ 
ing  many  prominent  names  in  American 
business. 

Crown  has  deservedly  won  confidence 
through  its  policy  of  being  independent  and 
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APPY  EASTER  to  each  one  of  you. 

Though  it  is  said  that  70  per  cent  (over  90 
millions)  of  our  population  have  no  church 
affiliation  whatsoever — and  we  think  and  hope  that  is 
very  much  too  high — every  inhabitant  of  this  glorious 
country  would  do  well  to  realize  for  a  moment,  at 
least,  what  that  first  Easter  meant:  from  it  stems  the 
steady  upward  trend  of  a  better  life  for  all  individuals, 
the  banishment  of  slavery,  the  emancipation  of  women 
from  a  condition  of  mere  chattels,  and  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  the  real  democracy  which  we  enjoy  in 
this  country  in  its  greatest  perfection — to  mention  just 
a  few  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  History  proves 
this  over  more  than  1,900  years,  a  period  which  covers 
every  condition  of  human  existence. 

THE  CONSUMER  DRIVE — Some  months  ago  an 
investigation  caused  the  dailies  to  wax  wroth  over  a 
charge  that  many  of  the  Consumer  Groups  were  Com¬ 
munistic  or  worse,  but  the  charge  fell  of  its  own 
weight.  All  of  these  groups  are  quite  vocal,  and  in 
pursuit  of  their  publicizing  we  feel  that  we  have  heard 
from  most  of  them,  if  not  all.  But  in  only  one  instance, 
that  we  can  recall,  could  any  one  of  them  be  classed 
as  charged,  and  that  one  was  unmistakably  crooked, 
using  blackmail  to  produce  its  revenue,  and  we  think 
it  has  been  suppressed. 

But  as  an  industry  we  are  not  interested  in  any 
particular  branch  or  group.  It  is  the  general  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  of  foods,  and  of 
C(  urse  in  our  instance  of  canned  foods,  that  is  of  im- 
p  u'tance.  Canners  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  they 
a  tempt  to  minimize  or  to  ridicule  this  movement  or 
ii  ^  size  and  importance.  In  a  sense  they  are  the 
e  ibattled  consumers  and  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
t*  em  even  suspicious  about  canned  foods,  or  about  our 
i’  lustry.  They  are  the  little  housewives  upon  whose 
f  v’or  your  goods  are  sold  or  are  left  upon  the  shelves. 
T  leir  wishes,  therefore,  must  become  your  law,  in 
c  mmon  sense  and  prudence. 

Recently  the  leaders  of  this  consumer  movement  met 
i  Washington,  and  Miss  Helen  Hall,  Chairman  of  the 
(  nsumers’  National  Federation,  said  that  all  the 
c  ^anizations  represented,  and  many  others,  share  three 
f  jectives: 

1.  More  useful  information  on  labels,  in  advertising 
i'  d  salesmanship. 
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2.  More  facts  about  the  quality  of  the  goods,  their 
prices  and  conditions  under  which  consumer  goods 
are  made,  and 

3.  Representation  of  consumers  at  council  tables  of 
business  and  Government  where  decisions  are  being 
made  affectin  gthe  goods  and  services  coming  to  market. 

And  here  are  some  of  the  forces  facing  you,  in 
attendance  at  that  meeting: 

Miss  Persia  Campbell,  secretary.  Consumers’  National  Federa¬ 
tion;  Dr.  Caroline  V.  Ware  and  Dr.  Esther  Cole  Franklin, 
American  Association  of  University  Women;  Mrs.  Saidie  Orr 
Dunbar,  president,  and  Dr.  Josephine  Pierce,  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs;  Mrs.  Katharine  M.  Ansley  and  Miss  Ruth 
O’Brien,  American  Home  Economics  Association;  Miss  Josephine 
Roche,  president,  and  Miss  Mary  Dublin,  general  secretary. 
National  Consumers’  League;  Miss  Elizabeth  Christman, 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League;  Mrs.  Gladys  Talbott  Edwards, 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union;  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz, 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Women’s  Auxiliaries  of  the  C.I.O.; 
Mrs.  Emily  Newell  Blair,  former  chairman  Consumers  Advisory 
Board  of  the  NRA;  Mrs.  George  Backer,  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League;  Miss  Grace  Coyle,  Conference  of  Social  Work;  Miss 
Helen  Harris,  Association  of  Settlements. 

Officials  from  government  agencies  in  attendance  were  Don 
Montgomery,  Consumers’  Counsel  Division,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Paul  Sifton,  assistant  director,  Consumers’  Counsel 
Division,  Department  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher  Cunningham, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration;  Mary  Taylor,  Con¬ 
sumers’  Counsel  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  CHAIN  STORE  BILL— You  will  hear  a  lot 
about  this  in  months  to  come,  as  the  discussion,  or 
debate,  over  the  new  Patman  Bill  takes  place  in 
Congress.  And  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  as  indeed  there  is  already.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  chains  seem  to  hate  to  pay  canners  a  price 
that  shows  any  profit  whatever,  we  know  that  many, 
if  not  most  canners,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  chain 
business.  It  is  just  one  of  those  things. 

Under  the  title  “Patman  Was  Right,”  Modern 
Merchant  and  Grocery  World,  Philadelphia,  in  its 
latest  issue  editoralized : 

The  “Quality  Grocer,”  a  clever  and  well-edited  little  paper, 
publishes  a  criticism  of  the  Patmann  bill  now  before  Congress, 
and  particularly  of  an  address  recently  made  by  its  author. 
Congressman  Patman,  in  support  of  it.  The  final  paragraph 
is  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  us  that  some  of  Mr.  Patman’s  statements  are 
most  exaggerated.  We  refer  to  his  statement  in  his  radio 
talk  January  12th,  that  “the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at 
stake,”  and  that  we  must  “save  America”! 

Well,  now,  let’s  see,  “Quality.”  Is  this  so  much  of  an  ex¬ 
aggeration?  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  a  Congressman,  who 
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is  practically  always  a  politician,  especially  if  he  comes  from 
Texas,  must  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  oratorical  license. 
He  must  soar  some.  I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  this  was 
all  soaring.  I  think  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  at  stake. 

Who  are  the  custodians  of  the  welfare  of  the  country?  Con¬ 
cerns  like  the  A.  &  P.  Co.?  Not  much!  The  welfare  of  the 
country  is  bound  up  mainly  with  the  small  and  medium-sized 
business  men  of  the  towns  and  small  cities.  If  they  are  pros¬ 
perous  everybody  is  prosperous.  These  men  constitute  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  the  country’s  welfare  rests.  Everything 
that  threatens  them  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Now,  the  objective  of  the  big  chains,  whether  they  admit  it 
or  not,  is  to  destroy  these  medium-sized  business  men  of  the 
towns  and  small  cities.  In  some  cases  they  go  about  their 
destruction  deliberately.  They  want  their  own  chain  units  to 
replace  the  locally  owned  stores,  and  every  such  replacement 
they  are  able  to  make  is  regarded  as  a  triumph. 

In  the  course  of  this  campaign  the  chains  are  daily  multiply¬ 
ing  their  units  either  as  ordinary  chain  stores  or  super  markets, 
and  since  they  have  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  individual  retailer’s 
one,  the  harm  they  can  do,  if  somebody  doesn’t  stop  them,  is 
colossal.  They  can  without  doubt  injure  the  welfare  of  the 
country;  they  have  already  done  it  and  they  will  go  on  doing  it. 
The  purpose  of  the  Patman  bill  is  to  stop  them. 

THE  CENSUS — Don’t  be  misled  by  the  hue  and  cry 
about  the  Census  which  is  scheduled  to  get  under  way 
in  a  few  days.  Census  taking  is  as  old  as  history. 
The  objections  you  hear  come  from  politicians  who  fear 
that  they  may  be  dropped  when  the  proper  representa¬ 
tions  are  found  out.  That  might  mean  that  the  East 
would  lose  some  members  in  Congress  and  the  Central 
West  gain  some.  The  squeals  come  from  politicians. 

Earlier  this  year  a  very  interesting  resume  of  the 
census  came  to  our  desk  and  you  will  read  it  with 
interest,  as  showing  how  it  will  serve  you. 

Here  it  is: 

CENSUS  FACTS  OF  VALUE  TO  THE  WHOLESALER 
The  position  of  the  wholesaler  in  these  years  of  sweeping 
economic  changes  has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  discussion. 
A  comprehensive  and  unbiased  survey  has  now  been  launched, 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  which  will  make  clear  just  what 
the  actual  facts  are. 

On  January  2  it  sent  6,500  enumerators  into  the  field,  who 
are  bringing  questionnaires  to  approximately  180,000  whole¬ 
salers,  1,700,000  retailers,  750,000  service  business,  200,000  con¬ 
struction  contractors,  50,000  hotels  and  tourist  camps,  50,000 
theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement,  and  200,000  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  After  the  questionnaires  have  been  filled  out, 
the  enumerators  return  to  collect  them. 

As  a  result,  the  Census  Bureau  will  be  able  to  make  available 
pertinent  statistical  totals  on  the  operations  not  only  of  whole¬ 
salers  themselves,  but  of  the  manufacturers  whose  products 
they  distribute  and  the  retailers  whom  they  service. 

The  last  Census  of  Business  was  for  the  year  1935  when  it 
covered  176,756  wholesalers  whose  sales  amounted  to  $42,802,- 
913,000.  This  compares  with  168,820  establishments  in  1929, 
doing  a  business,  however,  of  $66,983,024,000.  The  current 
Census  will  reveal  what  the  situation  is  as  of  1939. 

The  sales  volume  of  wholesalers  was  29  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  retailers.  Census  figures  for  1935  show.  This  is  because 
wholesalers  sell  not  only  to  retailers  but  to  industrial  and  in¬ 
stitutional  users.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1929  sales 
of  wholesalers  exceeded  the  retailers’  gross  by  36  per  cent.  In 
1935,  45.4  per  cent  of  wholesale  sales  were  made  to  retailers, 
while  industrial  users  took  29.8  per  cent,  other  wholesalers  20.2, 
foreign  buyers  3.1,  and  household  consumers  1.5.  Wholesalers 
will  study  with  interest  the  comparable  Census  figures  for  1939. 

The  cost  of  wholesale  distribution,  a  frequently  debated  topic, 
will  be  considered  in  the  Census  inquiry.  Each  firm  is  called 
upon  to  submit  an  analysis  of  operating  expenses,  which  in 
1935  averaged  9.7  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  business  for  all 


types  of  wholesalers,  including  agents  and  brokers,  whose  ex¬ 
penses  are  relatively  low.  For  79,333  wholesale  merchants  and 
industrial  distributors,  the  ratio  was  13.3  per  cent. 

There  was  a  considerable  variation  between  different  traues. 
Thus,  wholesale  tobacco  merchants  showed  a  percentage  of  5.5, 
while  full-line  hardware  establishments  reported  a  ratio  of  17.9. 

The  expenses  are  analyzed  by  functional  divisions.  Taking 
1,857  full-line  gn^ocery  merchants  as  an  example,  of  each  $100 
of  sales  in  1935,  $2.40  was  required  for  administrative  purposes, 
$2.50  for  selling,  $1.10  for  delivery,  $1.30  for  warehouse,  $1.00 
for  occupancy  and  $1.00  for  other  purposes. 

Expense  data  of  each  trade  are  examined  further  in  terms 
of  size  of  business.  Continuing  with  the  grocery  trade,  it  was 
found  that  in  1935  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  sales  was  9.6  per 
cent  for  establishments  in  the  $100,000  to  $199,999  range,  de¬ 
creasing  to  8.6  per  cent  for  the  $300,000  to  $499,999  group,  and 
rising  again  to  9.9  per  cent  for  the  $1,000,000  and  over  category. 

Wholesale  business  gave  employment  to  1,277,717  persons  in 
1935,  having  a  pay  roll  of  $2,049,483,000.  Average  salaries  of 
employees  ranged  from  $20.95  per  week  for  warehouse  employees 
to  $38.52  for  outside  salesman,  in  the  case  of  full-service  and 
limited-function  wholesalers.  The  largest  number  of  employees 
of  these  wholesalers,  22.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  in  the  office- 
clerical  group,  but  outside  selling  employees  drew  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  pay  roll,  24.8  per  cent,  although  they  repre¬ 
sented  only  19.8  per  cent  of  the  number  of  workers.  If  the  last 
four  years  have  brought  any  changes  they  will  be  revealed  in 
results  of  the  1940  Census. 

Census  facts  on  wholesale  trade  are  also  subject  to  enlighten¬ 
ing  study  in  terms  of  city-sized  groups.  In  1935  some  40  per 
cent  of  all  wholesale  establishments  were  located  in  places  of 
less  than  20,000  population,  but  these  did  only  14.5  per  cent  of 
the  wholesale  business,  even  though  58  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  lived  in  places  of  that  size.  In  13  cities  of  more  than 
500,000  population  there  were  30.5  per  cent  of  all  wholesalers 
doing  51.3  per  cent  of  all  wholesale  trade. 

In  1935,  wholesalers  were  asked  how  much  of  total  sales  they 
did  on  credit;  the  resulting  report  showed  that  the  percentage 
for  full-service  and  limited-function  wholesalers  were  more  than 
80  per  cent.  This  year  the  question  goes  into  further  detail, 
seeking  a  separation  of  sales  made  on  credit  of  10  days  or  less, 
11  to  30  days,  and  more  than  30  days.  There  is  also  a  new 
query  on  accounts  receivable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  inquiry  on  commodity  sales  by 
wholesalers.  Taking  a  random  example  of  the  information  thus 
made  available,  the  1935  Census  shows  that  in  the  field  of 
tobacco  products  there  were  84  who  also  handled  soaps  and 
toiletries  and  did  3.3  per  cent  of  their  business  in  those  com¬ 
modities;  19  who  also  sold  cameras  and  supplies  and  did  28.6 
per  cent  of  their  business  in  these  commodities;  78  for  whom 
wines  and  liquors  brought  in  15.2  per  cent  of  their  total  revenue, 
and  so  on.  Tobacco  products  constituted  83.7  per  cent  of  he 
total  sales  of  all  wholesale  tobacco  dealers. 

Wholesalers  also  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  findings  of  che 
Census  on  retail  trade.  There  were  18.6  retail  stores  oer 
wholesale  establishment  (full-service  and  limited-function)  «  i  a 
national  average  in  1935.  Between  different  sections  of  he 
country,  however,  this  ratio  varied  considerably,  from  0.7 
stores  per  wholesaler  in  New  York  to  44.5  in  South  Dal.  a. 
What  will  the  situation  be  as  of  1939? 

The  Census  further  shows  retail  sales  by  kinds  of  busi  ss 
and  in  1940  will  report  retail  sales  by  commodities.  As  a  re  It, 
the  wholesaler  will  get  an  accurate  picture  of  his  pote’  al 
market.  From  a  credit  viewpoint  he  will  find  significant  le 
reports  of  the  retail  census  on  accounts  receivable,  am  )n 
stability,  as  indicated  by  date  of  original  establishment  ^d 
date  of  acquisition  or  establishment  under  present  owner  p. 

Basic  facts  will  be  published  by  late  summer  or  early  ;11 
with  detailed  reports  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  depen  ig 
on  the  promptness  with  which  returns  are  received  fron.  H 
firms. 

Reporting  to  the  Census  Bureau  is  required  by  law  but 
same  statute  protects  those  giving  the  answers  against  disclo  re 
of  individual  returns  or  their  use  for  taxation,  investigate  or 
regulation. 
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Factors  Influencing  External  Corrosion  of  Tin  Containers 

by  K.  G.  DYKSTRA 

American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois. 


ALTHOUGH  a  considerable  number  of  factors  are  involved  in 
the  corrosion  of  metals,  only  a  few  of  these,  namely,  oxygen, 
moisture,  temperature,  and  hydrogen  ion  concentration  (pH  or 
effective  acidity),  are  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with 
external  corrosion  of  tin  plate  containers.  Of  these  four,  the 
presence  of  oxygen  and  moisture  are  outstading  factors  in  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  may  be  said  to  be  essential  for  ordinary  rust  forma¬ 
tion.  In  certain  cases  of  rust  formation,  temperature  and 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  (effective  acidity)  are  factors  that 
must  be  considered  along  with  moisture  and  oxygen.  In  all 
cases  of  external  rust  that  may  be  encountered  by  the  food 
packer,  the  effective  control  measure  will  prove  to  be  simply 
the  control  of  one  of  more  of  the  four  aforementioned  factors. 
In  most  instances  these  control  measures  are  simple  and  can  be 
considered  merely  as  good  packing  techniques. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  the  most 
common  conditions  responsible  for  the  external  corrosion  of  tin 
containers,  and  to  suggest  methods  for  their  control. 

External  Corrosion  Attributable  to  General  Plant  Practices 

Oftentimes  container  corrosion  occurs  which  can  be  directly 
traceable  to  one  or  more  phases  of  plant  operation.  This  may 
be  a  result  of  overlooking  some  simple  precautionary  measure 
or  possibly  of  improper  adjustment  or  operation  of  equipment. 
A  brief  discussion  will  be  given  of  some  of  the  more  common 
causes  of  corrosion  that  fall  under  this  category,  and  the 
relatively  simple  precautionary  measures  that  must  be  taken 
to  safeguard  against  occurrence  of  corrosion  from  these  sources. 

Acid,  Salt,  and  Hygroscopic  Material  as  Factors  Influencing 
External  Corrosion 

In  the  canning  of  acid  fruits  and  juices  and  products  requiring 
strong  salt  brines,  a  condition  is  present  which  is  very  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  external  rust  or  corrosion.  Even  with  well 
controlled  filling  and  syruping  opei-ations  there  will  be  a  small 
amount  of  spillage  which  continues  to  accumulate  about  the 
fillers,  conveyors,  and  closing  machines  during  the  operating 
period.  Thus  the  bottom  rim  of  the  can  and  portions  of  the 
can  body  are  almost  constantly  exposed  to  this  spillage.  If 
such  cans  are  processed  and  cooled  without  further  treatment, 
one  of  the  following  conditions  may  result: 

First,  with  fruits  and  fruit  juices  requiring  a  boiling  water 
process  or  merely  water  cooling,  the  fruit  acid  is  constantly 
being  carried  into  the  processing  tanks  and  cooling  tanks  which 
results  in  a  considerable  increase  in  acidity  of  the  processing 
and  cooling  waters.  This  increase  in  acidity  is  very  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  rust  on  the  exterior  of  the  can.  If  salt  brines 
are  used,  a  similar  increase  in  salt  concentration  will  occur  in 
the  processing  and  cooling  waters  which  is  also  very  conducive 
to  rust  formation. 

A  second  possibility  occurs  with  canned  products  requiring 
steam  pressure  processes.  Any  brine,  syrup  or  product  residue 
clinging  to  the  closed  cans  will,  upon  processing,  become  so 
firmly  dried  onto  the  container  that  a  spray  or  immersion  cool 
may  not  be  entirely  effective  in  removing  the  stain.  If  no 
further  damage  occurs,  the  least  the  packer  has  to  contend  with 
are  unsightly  greyish-white,  brown,  or  black  stains  on  a  high 
proportion  of  the  cans  packed.  However,  experience  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  these  stains  may  result  in  rusting  or  corrosion  at 
those  spots  on  the  cans  during  storage.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
explain  the  reason  or  reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  However, 
one  logical  hypothesis  can  be  offered.  The  nature  of  the  staining 
material  may  be  such  that  it  is  quite  hygroscopic.  Consequently, 
this  material  may  have  the  ability  to  take  moisture  from  an 
unsaturated  atmosphere  and  create  a  moist  condition  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stain  which  would  be  conducive  to  rusting. 


The  subjects  here  presented  are  those  discussed  in  the 
Canning  Crops  Conferences,  held  during  the  National 
Canners  Convention  at  Chicago,  week  of  January  22nd, 
19  UO. 


One  specific  instance  of  external  corrosion  has  been  directly 
attributable  to  residues  of  hygroscopic  invert  sugars  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  processing  tank.  Sucrose  syrup  and  fruit 
acid  were  carried  into  the  processing  tank  from  the  filler  and 
inversion  of  the  sugar  to  glucose  and  laevulose  occurred  in  the 
tank.  Of  these  two  invert  sugars,  laevulose  is  extremely 
hygroscopic  and  in  this  instance  the  dry  stain  picked  up  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  to  cause  a  rust  condition 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  stain. 

Fortunately,  the  corrective  measure  for  this  type  of  corrosion 
due  to  acids  or  salts  or  hygroscopic  residues  is  relatively  simple. 
This  control  measure  in  general  evolves  itself  into  providing 
effective  methods  for  removing  the  residue  on  the  can  when  its 
removal  is  comparatively  easy,  which  means  the  removal  of 
the  residues  before  processing  and  cooling.  The  general  prac¬ 
tice  followed  by  most  packers,  consists  of  employing  a  water 
spray  wash  which  the  cans  receive  as  they  leave  the  closing 
machine.  This  washing  is  usually  all  that  is  required  provided 
a  heavy  spray  under  high  pressure  (preferably  60  pounds  or 
more)  is  directed  onto  the  cans.  Attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  can  discharge  conveyor  and  table,  and  other  equipment  in 
contact  with  the  cans  after  they  have  been  spray  washed. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  keep  such  equipment  relatively 
free  from  residue  by  frequent  washing  with  hoses  or  other 
cleaning  devices. 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  food  packers  employ  a 
spray  washer  for  the  closed  cans,  experience  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  set-ups  are  not  effective  in  removing  residue  from 
the  cans.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  location  and 
direction  of  the  spray  nozzles  so  that  all  parts  of  the  can 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  spray  during  some  part  of 
its  passage  through  the  washer.  If  careful  attention  is  given 
to  washing  both  ends  and  bodies  of  cans,  as  well  as  to  main¬ 
taining  clean  equipment,  relatively  little  difficulty  with  external 
corrosion  from  these  causes  should  be  encountered. 

Corrosion  Caused  by  Improper  Retort  Operation 

Occasionally,  when  products  are  pressure  processed,  the  cans 
coming  directly  out  of  retorts  may  show  discoloration  or  cor¬ 
rosion  in  varying  degrees.  This  corrosion  is  generally  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  air  and  the  steam  on  the  con¬ 
tainers.  It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that  a  mixture  of 
steam  and  oxygen  at  elevated  temperatures  presents  a  condition 
which  is  very  favorable  toward  the  formation  of  rust.  Rusting 
caused  by  this  condition  is  generally  characterized  by  rust 
development  at  points  of  greatest  mechanical  strain  in  the  tin¬ 
plate.  Rusting  will  generally  appear  first  on  the  top  and  bottom 
doubleseams.  In  the  more  severe  cases  of  corrosion,  it  will 
tend  to  form  on  the  can  end  profiles  and  embossed  code  marks. 

Naturally,  the  method  of  control  in  this  instance  resolves 
itself  into  correct  and  efficient  retort  operation.  Rapid  removal 
of  air  from  the  retorts  by  adequate  venting  during  the  come-up 
period  is  very  necessary.  Slow  come-up  periods  should  be 
avoided  and  the  retort  vent  should  be  open  until  at  least  some 
positive  pressure  is  obtained.  It  is  also  advisable  to  leave  one 
or  two  bleed  valves  open  during  the  entire  length  of  process 
so  as  to  insure  against  the  trapping  of  any  small  residue  of 
air  in  the  retorts.  The  location  of  the  various  bleeds  in  retorts 
is  also  of  prime  importance  in  order  to  insure  against  the 
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trapping  of  air  in  retorts.  The  standard  3-crate  vertical  retort 
should  have  a  minimum  of  two  bleed  valves;  one  located  in  the 
center  of  the  retort  lid  and  the  other  located  on  the  thermometer 
pocket.  The  various  types  of  horizontal  retorts  should  have 
from  three  to  five  bleed  valves  spaced  at  regular  intervals  along 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  retort  body.  The  number  of  bleeds 
will  vary  with  size  of  the  horizontal  retorts. 

Occasionally,  one  may  encounter  a  rather  severe  rust  dis¬ 
coloration  on  cans  coming  from  the  retorts  which,  on  close 
examination,  is  not  container  corrosion  but  rather  a  scale  or 
rust  deposited  on  the  cans  from  loosely  adhering  scale  on  the 
bodies  of  the  retorts.  Although  this  condition  is  not  a  con¬ 
tainer  corrosion,  yet  the  can  thus  affected  pi-esents  an  unsightly 
appearance  and  will  require  additional  labor  if  it  needs  cleaning 
before  being  labeled  and  shipped.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  not  only  to  remove  loosely  adhering  scale  from  the 
interior  of  retorts  at  the  start  of  a  season  by  tbe  use  of  steel 
brushes,  but  also  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition  by  a  small 
amount  of  care  during  the  operating  season.  The  small  cost 
of  the  labor  required  to  maintain  the  retort  interiors  in  good 
condition  will  most  certainly  be  a  cheap  insurance  against  con¬ 
tainer  discoloration  of  this  type. 

Corrosion  Caused  by  Unusual  Water  Conditions 
Occasionally,  the  processed  cans  coming  from  the  retorts  are 
in  good  condition,  but  upon  exit  from  the  cooling  canal  a  rather 
severe  rust  condition  may  be  noted  in  a  high  proportion  of 
the  cans.  It  is  evident  that  the  corrosion  has  occurred  during 
the  cooling  period,  and  that  an  unusual  water  condition  is^ 
causing  the  trouble.  This  type  of  corrosion  will  usually  become 
apparent  first  at  points  where  the  tin  coating  has  been  drawn 
to  the  greatest  extent.  Therefore,  it  will  usually  show  up  first 
on  the  top  and  bottom  double  seams  of  a  can,  but  in  the  more 
severe  cases  corrosion  will  set  in  on  the  profile  rings  of  both 
ends  and  embossed  code  marks,  as  well. 

Factors  which  influence  the  degree  of  this  type  of  corrosion 
other  than  the  condition  of  the  water  itself  are  the  time  of  the 
cool  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  For  example,  with  a 
given  water  that  is  known  to  cause  this  type  of  corrosion,  an 
immersion  cool  of  thirty  minutes  may  not  cause  any  corrosion 
at  all.  However,  should  products  requiring  a  longer  cool  (say 
50-60  minutes)  be  cooled  in  this  same  water,  one  may  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cans  will  show  some  degree  of  external 
corrosion.  Similarly,  if  in  the  interest  of  conserving  water  a 
packer  employs  a  higher  average  cooling  water  temperature  and 
a  correspondingly  longer  cooling  period,  one  will  again  find  that 
a  high  percentage  of  the  cans  may  suffer  external  corrosion. 

Chloride  Content  of  the  Water  as  a  Factor  in  External  Corrosion 
It  has  been  found  that  this  corrosion  during  cooling  may  be 
closely  coupled  with  the  chloride  content  of  the  water  involved. 
In  general  it  can  be  stated  that  any  water  with  a  chloride  con¬ 
tent  in  excess  of  150  parts  per  million  may  be  a  factor  in  causing 
corrosion.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  cooling  times  are 
necessarily  long.  Naturally,  the  higher  this  chloride  content, 
the  more  serious  this  factor  becomes.  Considerable  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  this  respect  by  packers  in  ocean  districts 
who  use  wells  as  a  source  of  water.  Quite  often  such  wells 
yield  water  in  which  the  chloride  content  runs  as  high  as  300 
to  600  parts  per  million  and,  as  a  result,  the  cans  cooled  in 
this  water  supply  exhibit  a  severe  rusting  of  the  doubleseams 
and  end  profiles. 

To  correct  this  condition,  the  type  of  correction  attempted  will 
depend  largely  on  the  concentration  of  chloride  one  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  degree  of  corrosion  which 
is  occurring.  For  example,  if  the  water  contains  chlorides  in 
quantities  as  large  as  those  mentioned  above,  one  would  do  well 
to  search  for  another  water  supply  for  the  cooling  of  cans.  If 
the  chloride  content  is  such  that  only  occasional  rusting  occurs, 
this  in  all  probability  can  be  overcome  by  making  an  appreciable 
decrease  in  both  time  and  temperature  of  the  cooling  period  if 
such  decrease  be  possible.  In  stubborn  cases  which  do  not 
respond  to  this  last  treatment,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  shorten  the  cooling  period,  a  method  of  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  used  which  will  correct  the  majority  of  even 
severe  cases  of  external  rusting. 

The  Control  of  the  pH  of  Water  Causing  External  Corrosion 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  can  rusting  becomes  more  severe 
in  a  given  solution  as  the  pH  (effective  acidity)  of  the  solution 


is  lowered  within  limits  and  conversely  becomes  less  severe  a. 
the  pH  is  raised.  Therefore,  if  cans  are  rusting  in  cooling 
water,  a  logical  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  increase  the  pH 
of  the  cooling  w'ater  by  the  addition  of  some  alkaline  agent. 
Various  such  agents  have  been  tried  among  which  are  di-sodium- 
phosphate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  silicate,  and  sodium 
aluminate. 

Experience  in  the  past  has  indicated  that,  in  most  instances 
of  corrosion  of  this  type,  effective  elimination  of  corrosion  will 
require  the  addition  of  sufficient  alkaline  agent  to  increase  the 
alkalinity  of  the  water  to  pH  9-9.5.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too 
much  of  the  alkaline  agent  is  added,  there  is  the  danger  of 
detinning  when  unusually  long  cools  are  used.  This  detinning 
action  is  not  as  closely  associated  with  the  pH  factor  as  it  is 
with  the  actual  concentration  of  the  alkaline  agent,  and  for  that 
reason  an  alkaline  agent  should  be  chosen  which  readily  brings 
the  water  to  pH  9-9.5  in  dilute  concentration.  Since  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  specified  pH  value  in  a  constantly  changing  bath 
of  water  requires  continuous  control  and  addition  of  alkaline 
agents,  it  is  highly  advisable  for  packers  confronted  with  this 
problem  to  install  a  pH  control  system  employing  a  simple 
colorimetric  testing  kit  for  pH  values.  This  colorimetric  test 
kit,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost,  employs  indicators 
having  color  changes  within  a  suitable  pH  range  and  has  a 
standardized  color  chart  for  comparison  and  evaluation  of 
the  pH. 

The  actual  test  is  accomplished  very  simply.  Thymol  blue  is 
an  indicator  having  a  pH  range  of  8.2  to  9.6  and  will  serve 
admirably  for  this  test.  Its  color  changes  from  yellow  to  deep 
blue  as  the  pH  increases  and  one  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 
being  in  the  correct  pH  range  if  the  test  reveals  a  blue  shade 
(not  green-blue).  To  make  the  test,  approximately  a  10  ml. 
sample  is  placed  in  a  test  tube  and  one  drop  of  the  indicator 
solution  added.  The  color  developed  should  then  be  compared 
with  previously  made  standards  or  with  a  color  chart  and  the 
pH  value  recorded.  Since  the  desired  value  of  pH  9-9.5  is  in 
the  upper  blue  range  of  the  indicator,  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  determine  the  pH  should  an  excess  of  alkaline  agent  be  added 
to  the  water.  As  it  is  possible  that  this  will  occur  at  times, 
and  since  there  is  danger  of  detinning  in  excessively  alkaline 
solutions,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  second  indicator  available 
which  would  indicate  excessive  alkalinity.  Thymolphthalein  is 
an  indicator  having  a  pH  range  of  9.3-10.5  with  a  color  change 
from  yellow  to  blue.  A  test  similar  to  the  above  described  test 
should  be  made  using  this  indicator  if  excessive  alkalinity  is 
suspected.  A  light  yellow  or  colorless  test  will  indicate  no 
excessive  alkalinity,  whereas  any  other  shade  will  be  indicative 
of  excessive  alkalinity  and  no  further  additions  of  alkaline 
agent  should  be  made  until  natural  dilution  will  bring  the  pH 
into  the  normal  range  of  9.0-9.5. 

The  method  by  which  the  alkaline  agent  should  be  added  to 
the  water  will  depend  considerably  upon  the  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  cooling  or  heating  tanks.  The  alkaline  agent  is 
almost  always  added  to  the  tanks  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated 
water  solution.  Naturally,  the  addition  of  the  concentrated 
solution  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  a  rapid  dispersion  is  effected 
throughout  the  entire  tank.  If  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  a  tank 
are  arranged  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  current  of  water  in 
the  entire  tank,  it  is  possible  to  make  small  but  frequent  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  alkaline  solution  at  the  water  inlet  or  inlets  and 
thus  maintain  a  fairly  uniform  distribution  throughout  the  tank. 
However,  if  there  are  any  dead  spaces  in  the  tank  or  if  the 
circulation  is  sluggish,  it  is  advisable  to  add  the  alkaline  solutioi 
by  spraying  it  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  tank.  This  can  bi 
accomplished  rather  simply  by  using  a  hand  sprayer.  If  it  i' 
so  desired,  a  perforated  pipe  system  running  the  length  of  the 
tank  can  be  installed  with  an  overhead  tank  for  the  alkalin 
solution.  When  starting  with  a  new,  untreated  tank  of  wato  • 
it  is  always  advisable  to  add  by  hand  sufficient  of  the  alkaline 
solution  to  bring  the  pH  up  to  the  desired  level  immediately,  and* 
then  allow  a  drip  system  to  maintain  the  desired  pH  level. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  any  definite  general  statement  a 
to  the  quantities  of  alkaline  agents  required  per  1,000  gallon 
of  water  because  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  watc; 
itself,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  required  for  control,  and  ths 
character  of  alkaline  agent  to  be  used.  If  a  packer  is  experi¬ 
encing  this  type  of  corrosion  even  though  its  appearance  i- 
sporadic,  he  would  do  well  to  seek  laboratory  assistance  to 
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establish  the  proper  corrective  treatment  for  his  specific 
conditions. 

Corrosion  Caused  by  Various  Way'ehouse  Conditions 
Probably  the  type  of  corrosion  most  commonly  experienced 
in  the  canning  industry  is  the  formation  of  rust  during  storage. 
There  are  various  factors  or  storage  conditions  which  tend  to 
promote  a  condition  favorable  to  corrosion,  and  some  of  these 
factors  apply  equally  to  the  storage  of  empty  containers  as 
well  as  to  the  storage  of  the  canned  product.  In  all  cases  of 
storage  rust,  the  presence  of  moisture  in  contact  with  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  the  major  factor  causing  the  formation  of  rust. 

Excessive  moisture  in  a  warehouse  may  come  from  one  of 
several  sources.  Precipitation  such  as  rain  or  snow  may  enter 
through  leaky  roofs  or  other  openings  and  cause  rusting  of  the 
cans  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Storage  rooms  at  ground  level 
or  subsurface  levels  usually  have  moist  fioors  or  walls.  If  cased 
products  are  stacked  in  contact  with  such  walls  and  fioors, 
sufficient  moisture  may  be  absorbed  by  the  case  to  cause  rusting 
of  the  cans  which  are  in  contact  with  the  case.  Inadequate  floor 
drainings  and  defective  plumbing  may  also  be  the  cause  of 
considerable  rusting. 

Moisture  Condensation  or  “Sweating"  as  a  Factor  in 
External  Corrosion 


Probably  the  biggest  single  factor  that  the  packer  has  to 
contend  with  in  prevention  of  rust  during  storage  is  “sweating” 
or  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  cans.  Sweat¬ 
ing  will  occur  when  the  cans  and  contents  are  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  the  atmosphere 
has  a  fairly  high  relative  humidity.  Thus  one  can  see  that 
conditions  favorable  to  sweating  are  a  fairly  large  temperature 
gradient  between  the  cans  and  atmosphere  and  a  high  relative 
humidity.  Sweating  will  always  occur  when  the  temperature  of 
the  cans  and  contents  is  sufficiently  lower  than  the  atmosphere 
so  that  the  atmosphere  in  contact  with  the  cans  will  reach  the 
dew  point  or  the  point  of  water  vapor  saturation. 

Since  sweating  is  dependent  upon  temperature  gradient  and 
the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  effective  control  meas¬ 
ures  would  require  the  control  of  one  or  both  of  these  factors. 
The  control  of  relative  humidity  would  require  rather  expensive 
air  conditioning  set-ups  which  would  not  be  practical  in  most 
instances.  Therefore,  careful  attention  is  focused  on  the  control 
of  temperature  in  storage  rooms  as  a  means  of  preventing  sweat¬ 
ing  on  cans.  Since  cans  will  sweat  only  if  their  temperature  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  then  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  cans  at  a  temperature  higher  or  the  same  as  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  will  obviate  any  tendency  toward  sweat¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  practical,  possible,  or  under  some  circumstances, 
desirable  to  maintain  the  cans  at  a  higher  temperature  for 
continued  storage,  but  the  atmospheric  temperature  can  be 
readily  controlled  so  as  to  maintain  a  fairly  even  temperature 
during  storage.  When  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  warehouse 
temperature  to  a  higher  level,  this  transition  should  be  made 
gradually  so  that  the  canned  product  will  not  be  exposed  to  a 
-udden  increase  in  atmospheric  temperature.  For  example,  the 
average  warehouse  temperatures  during  the  winter  months  will 
Tiormally  be  considerably  lower  than  outside  temperatures  during 
the  spring,  and  it  is  necessary  that  an  increase  in  storage 
Icmperature  occur  sometime  during  the  spring  season.  If  this 
ansition  is  made  suddenly  by  opening  all  doors  and  windows, 
ie  higher  temperature  combined  with  the  humid  condition  pre- 
ailing  in  the  spring  will  almost  certainly  cause  a  severe  sweat- 
'".g  of  the  cans  and  result  in  considerable  formation  of  rust. 


Miscellaneous  Factors  Involved  in  the  Prevention 
of  Storage  Rust 

There  are  a  few  other  factors  to  consider  when  storing  canned 
<ods,  one  of  which  is  residual  water  on  the  cans  after  the 
)oling  operation.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  sufficient  heat 
the  cooled  can  so  that  the  cooling  water  adhering  to  the  cans 
quickly  evaporated  is  generally  recognized.  If  the  cans  are 
■  er-cooled,  a  film  of  moisture  may  remain  in  contact  with  the 
in  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  cause  severe  rusting.  This 
particularly  true  when  the  cans  are  stored  in  cases.  Precau- 
ons  such  as  tipping  the  crates  to  drain  off  most  of  the  moisture 
ntrapped  by  the  double  seam  of  the  can  are  very  worthwhile, 
roperly  cooled  cans  should  have  an  average  temperature  of 
Dout  100°  F.  This  temperature  can  be  closely  estimated  by 


(please  turn  to  page  15) 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


I 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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Canners  Handbills  For  Retailers 

,  By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


WITHOUT  DOUBT,  much  of  the  better  merchandising 
we  will  do  in  1940,  and  in  the  next  few  years  to  come, 
will  be  by  means  of  helping  retail  dealers  to  sell  more 
of  our  foods.  Funds  spent  in  such  a  manner  are  con¬ 
centrated  where  the  expenditure  will  be  most  apt  to 
bear  fruit.  We  help  those  who  are  really  interested  in 
our  foods,  and  expenses  can  be  controlled  satisfactorily 
by  operating  this  way.  Concrete  examples  of  such 
help  that  is  generally  welcomed  are  to  be  found  in  the 
setting  up  of  handbills  for  distribution  by  the  dealer 
whose  cooperation  we  wish  to  enlist  in  our  attempts  to 
further  increase  consumer  demand.  Also  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  window  strips  or  posters  as  well  as  store 
hangers.  Probably  we  will  be  able  to  discuss  in  this 
article  only  the  general  subject  of  canners’  handbills 
to  be  distributed  by  our  retail  dealers. 

Of  course,  the  canner  packing  only  a  single  item, 
or  a  comparatively  small  number,  will  be  among  the 
last  to  consider  the  matter  of  having  handbills  printed 
in  part  for  the  advertisement  of  his  foods,  and  a 
number  of  other  items  in  the  dealer’s  stock,  but  I  am 
not  certain  but  what  this  can  be  arranged  on  a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis  and  on  one  profitable  to  the  canner. 

The  handbills  with  which  I  am  familiar  come  from  a 
sugar  house.  They  are  over  printed  on  the  back  with 
recipes,  and  some  product  slants  on  the  brand  that 
are  not  generally  gotten  over  in  the  average  sales  talk 
by  a  salesman  to  the  retail  distributor  and  certainly 
are  seldom  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  average 
housewife.  In  addition,  on  the  face  of  the  handbill, 
cuts  of  the  sacks  and  packages  are  shown  so  that  the 
identity  of  the  container  is  impressed  on  the  user  in 
such  a  way  she  is  apt  to  remember  it  when  she  is  next 
in  the  market  for  a  supply  of  sugar.  The  stock,  of 
course,  is  typical  handbill  stock,  white  newsprint,  and 
as  such  will  be  accepted  by  the  average  retail  users 
without  question.  Eleven  inches  by  eighteen  inches  is 
a  good  average  size  for  these  handbills. 

When  the  bills  are  printed,  instead  of  showing  several 
cuts  of  packages,  some  manufacturers  designate  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  the  year  as  “Spring  Sales’’  days,  “Sum¬ 
mer  Clearance  Sales’’  days  and  so  on.  In  such  a  case 
the  heading  of  the  handbill  may  well  carry  a  cut  in 
some  other  color  than  black,  so  that  when  the  bills  are 
finished  by  the  average  small  town  printer  in  black, 
the  reader  will  finally  be  shown  a  contrast  in  colors. 
This  tends  to  add  interest  in  the  handbill.  In  such  a 
case  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  order  bills  set  up 
with  four  or  five  dilferent  headings,  but  if  the  order 
is  placed  for  printing  at  one  time  the  extra  charge  for 
this  will  probably  be  only  the  cost  of  the  type  setting. 
This  should  not  add  a  great  deal  of  extra  cost  to 
the  plan. 


Canners  not  operating  a  retail  sales  force  of  some 
sort  are  handicapped  a  little  in  getting  these  handbills 
out,  but  the  absence  of  factory  hired  and  directed 
salesmen  from  the  picture  need  not  prevent  any  canner 
operating  through  brokers  from  doing  a  great  deal 
along  the  lines  suggested.  Broadsides  mailed  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  in  which  the  plan  you  offer  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  with  accompanying  samples  will  do 
a  lot  toward  popularizing  your  plan.  These  mailings, 
you  should  make  at  least  three  at  regular  intervals, 
will  acquaint  your  wholesale  sales  force  with  your  ideas 
of  how  you  wish  to  help  them  sell  more  of  your  foods, 
and,  of  course,  will  be  supplemented  by  the  personal 
sales  efforts  of  your  brokers  to  interest  their  customers 
in  your  plan  for  selling  more  of  your  foods.  Always 
be  sure  and  send  samples  of  the  handbills  you  offer 
with  each  letter  describing  your  dealer’s  service.  In 
every  case  also  make  plain  in  the  correspondence  just 
how  the  retail  dealers  get  the  handbills,  whether  or 
not  they  are  forwarded  carrying  charge  prepaid,  and 
the  total  cost  if  any.  When  you  have  done  all  this, 
you  have  made  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  retail 
dealers  selling  your  products  to  obtain  this  help. 

In  every  market  it  is  generally  possible  for  you  to 
get  some  other  non-competitive  canner  or  manu¬ 
facturer  to  help  the  dealer  carry  the  cost  of  his  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution  if  his  product  is  advertised  on  the 
handbill.  Look  out  for  these  opportunities  and  be  in 
a  position  to  promptly  suggest  to  dealers  that  So  and 
So  will  be  glad  to  help  out  with  the  final  cost  to  the 
dealer  of  the  promotion  plan.  This  helps  you  to  further 
increase  the  interest  of  the  one  considering  the  plan 
in  your  goods  and  service. 

Go  to  any  reasonable  length  in  having  the  first 
sample  bills  you  send  out  well  set  up  from  a  layout 
standpoint,  well  illustrated  even  in  the  items  you  may 
not  produce.  Printers  in  many  shops  are  seriously 
devoid  of  original  ideas.  The  closer  you  can  come  to 
giving  them  a  model  plan  for  the  layout  of  the  hand¬ 
bills  in  which  you  are  interested,  the  better  will  be 
your  chances  for  getting  a  print  job  of  which  you  wi'l 
be  proud.  And  it’s  jobs  of  this  sort  that  finally 
increase  dealer  and  consumer  interest  in  your  foods. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  handbills  be  well  illu- 
trated.  In  the  case  of  a  canner  advertising  on  such  •: 
bill,  seventeen  items,  I  note  that  fourteen  are  illiu 
trated  with  cuts  accurately  depicting  the  label  on  the 
product  advertised.  This  may  be  somewhat  too  largi 
an  amount  of  advertising  unless  the  whole  bill,  eleven 
by  eighteen,  is  given  over  to  the  advertisement  of  yov  r 
line.  Be  guided  a  little,  at  least,  by  the  wishes  of  thos^ 
for  whom  you  are  making  the  sales  helps.  Certainly 
if  they  have  no  objection  to  plentiful  illustrations  you 
may  go  ahead  almost  as  you  see  fit. 
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If  the  whole  idea  of  handbill  advertising  is  new  to 
you,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  realize  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  material,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the 
proper  persons,  carries  quite  a  load  of  expense.  The 
retail  dealer  who  depends  on  sons,  usually  younger 
ones,  of  customers  who  owe  him,  for  the  distribution 
of  his  advertising  material  generally  finds  that  he  will 
create  more  new  business  if  he  pays  more  and  secures 
the  services  of  trained  men  for  his  distribution  of  hand¬ 
bills.  Such  men  are  quite  well  paid  when  the  nature 
of  their  work  is  taken  into  consideration.  This  then 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  charge  or  allow¬ 
ance  we  will  make  to  those  who  are  willing  to  help  us 
in  our  sales  promotion  w’ork  as  suggested. 

As  long  as  you  are  doing  any  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  there  can  be  little  question  but  what  your  retail 
dealers  will  expect  some  payment  from  you  in  return 
for  the  boost  they  will  give  your  products  by  means  of 
the  handbills.  It’s  up  to  you  to  work  this  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  quite  often  the  payment  you  will 
make  can  be  arranged  on  a  basis  of  a  percentage  allow¬ 
ance  on  account  of  purchases  made  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  for  the  sale.  Or  a  flat  sum  may  be  turned  over 
to  each  retail  grocer  who  distributes  a  minimum  of 
one  thousand  handbills  carrying  your  back-printing, 
receipes  or  cuts  and  prices  of  your  foods  at  retail. 

If  you  have  no  definite  ideas  as  to  just  what  you 
will  print  on  the  back  of  these  handbills,  think  of  what 
you  want  most  to  get  over  to  the  consumers  you  are 
trying  to  reach.  Is  it  your  quality  story?  If  it  is. 


tell  it  in  simple  language,  giving  specific  reasons  why 
you  consider  your  brand  as  good  as  any  on  the  market 
and  better  than  most.  Do  you  feel  folks  ought  to  buy 
your  foods  because  they  are  packed  in  the  State  in 
which  you  are  attempting  to  sell  them?  If  you  do, 
locate  your  plants  for  your  readers,  point  out  their 
accessibility  to  many  people  in  the  State,  tell  them 
when  you  are  packing  foods  and  suggest  they  stop  at 
your  offices  during  such  times,  as  your  guests.  In  this 
way  you  will  get  your  invitation  in  the  hands  of  many 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  offer.  Let  them  see 
the  care  and  expedition  with  which  you  handle  foods 
from  the  fields  to  tins  and  you  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  making  permanent  users  of  your  products. 
Have  you  just  installed  some  labor-saving  machinery 
that  enables  you  to  pack  the  best  in  your  line  for  less? 
If  you  have,  describe  this  machinery  and  mention  that 
the  seeing  of  this  alone  will  be  apt  to  repay  the  time 
taken  in  visiting  your  locations. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  a  line  of  foods  in  tin  or  glass, 
you  will  do  well  to  show  each  item  in  the  line  in  order 
that  more  people  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  your  labels  and  be  prompted  to  ask  for 
them  by  name.  If  you  plan  on  supplying  handbills 
advertising  only  a  single  item  or  two,  you  can  cover  the 
foregoing  and  still  have  room  left  on  the  back  for  the 
inclusion  of  up-to-date  recipes  for  the  tasty,  economical 
use  of  your  product. 

Work  out  some  promotion  embodying  the  foregoing 
suggestions  wholly  or  in  part.  If  you  will,  your  sales 
and  profits  will  eventually  increase ! 


Tk.  Lou,  Co.,  of  LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 

is  in  Its  Use  -  -  IT  COSTS  MUCH  MORE  TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT 


#  You  pay  for  Langsenkamp  Equipment  when  you  do  without  it.  You  profit  when 
you  have  Langsenkamp  Units  in  your  production  lines.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
reduces  production  costs.  It  helps  you  obtain  that  increased  margin  necessary  for 
profitable  operation.  It  makes  your  plant  more  efficient  -more  dependable.  You 
produce  at  a  higher  volume.  You  operate  smoothly.  You  eliminate  shut-downs  be¬ 
cause  with  Langsenkamp  Equipment  you  do  not  have  breakdowns. 

Indiana  Pulpers  will  prepare  a  greater  volume  of  raw  material.  Cooking  tanks 
equipped  with  Kook-More  Koils  will  cook  a  larger  volume  of  products.  Indiana 
luice  Extractors  secure  both  greater  yield  and  greater  volume.  The  Indiana  De¬ 
aerator  will  eliminate  "separation"  and  "black  neck"  in  catsup.  All  Langsenkamp 
Units  produce  to  the  highest  quality. 

The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Method  increases  yield,  increases  volume  and  im- 
.  troves  quality;  Continuous  Juice  Heaters  supply  high  quality 
vith  high  production;  Continuous  Re-heaters  for  puree  and 
catsup  eliminate  the  loss  from  swells;  and  there  are  many  other 
inits,  in  a  most  complete  line,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
he  canner  today — to  help  him  produce  at  a  profit. 

The  Langsenkamp  organization  is  thoroughly  familar  with 
canning  plant  methods,  and  it  builds  its  equipment  to  solve  pro¬ 
duction  problems  in  a  practical  way.  It  does  not  offer  theories 
riut  dollar-saving  methods.  We  can  fully  demonstrate  our  abi- 
ity  to  assist  you  in  handling  a  production  problem.  Simply 
out  it  up  to  us  and  get  our  recommendation  with  statement  of 
production  advantages  that  can  be  achieved.  Write 

The  complete  line  of  equipment  illustrated  and  describ¬ 
ed  in  luongsenkamp  Catalog  of  Canning  Equipment. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

'■^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant**  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


profit-savins  Langsen¬ 
kamp  unit.  Instantly 
adjustable  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  dryness  of 
pomace  without  stop¬ 
ping  machine. 


Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tanks 
— two  models— for  hot-break 
process  for  both  juice  and 
catsup.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  get  greater  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  much  better  product. 


Indiana  Juice  Extractors,  vol¬ 
ume  producers  of  juice  of  the 
finest  flavor  and  color.  Better 
juice  at  one-half  the  cost. 


Improved  "39 '  Kook- 
More  Koils,  the  fastest 
cooking  coil  available 
with  simplified  piping 
and  header  installation 
that  saves  wooden  tank 
bottoms. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA  MEETING  AND  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 
APRIL  24TH  AND  25TH 

From  William  A.  (Bill)  Free,  Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Secretary,  comes  word  that  the  Spring  Meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  April 
24th  and  25th.  The  first  day  will  be  given  up  to  talks  by  State 
College  officials  on  crop  production  matters,  and  the  banquet 
will  take  place  that  evening  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Get- 
Together  Committee.  The  big  golf  tournament,  which  was 
inaugurated  last  year  and  proved  a  very  interesting  and  enjoy¬ 
able  event,  will  be  held  on  the  25th.  Program  details  will  be 
made  known  as  soon  as  completed. 

WARNER  ADVISES  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  FIRE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  the  industry’s  fire  insurers, 
have  advised  that  it  is  often  possible  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  contemplated  changes  in  plant  and  storage  facilities 
may  be  made  without  any  increase  in  the  future  cost  of  insur¬ 
ance  if  considered  before  work  is  actually  started.  They  further 
urge  a  close  watch  for  fire  hazards  at  this  time,  as  a  fire  now 
can  be  doubly  destructive  in  that  it  will  prevent  operations  for 
the  current  season.  Carrying  “Production  Earnings”  insurance 
may  possibly  eliminate  such  a  loss.  Their  long  list  of  Canners 
Exchange  Subscribers  the  country  over  continues  to  lengthen  as 
is  evidenced  by  their  confidential  quarterly  list  of  policy  holders. 

BURNS  HEADS  PITTSBURGH  BROKERS 

Walter  H.  Burns  was  elected  President  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Food  Brokers  Association  at  their  recent  annual  meeting. 
Stanley  Watt  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  M.  E.  Fisher, 
Secretary. 

INDIANA  SPRING  MEETING  APRIL  18TH  AND  19TH 

Indiana  Canners  Association’s  Secretary,  Robert  E.  Jackson, 
announces  that  their  Spring  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  April  18th  and  19th. 

MILLS  TO  OPERATE  REHOBOTH  PLANT 

Charles  Mills  of  Rehoboth,  Delaware,  has  leased  the  canning 
plant  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  which  for  the  past  several  seasons 
has  been  rented  by  the  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  for  many  years  was  in  charge  of  the  Rehoboth 
plant  of  Stokeley  Bros.  &  Company,  will  grow  the  entire  acreage 
of  Alaska  peas  which  will  be  canned.  The  fact  that  both  the 
growing  and  the  canning  will  be  under  his  personal  direction 
should  insure  the  highest  quality  possible  under  any  given 
weather  conditions. 

Especial  emphasis  will  be  directed  toward  “packed  to  specifi¬ 
cation”  items,  the  control  of  the  land  permitting  a  flexibility 
not  possible  under  the  ordinary  grower-canner  contract. 

NEW  VEGETABLE  CANNERY 

The  Central  Coast  Cooperative  Association  has  arranged  to 
erect  a  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant  at  Atascadero,  Calif. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  25 — Louisville,  Kentucky,  Louisville  Grocery  Co. 

Mai-ch  27 — Portland,  Indiana,  Joint  Consumer  Meeting, 
(sponsor  Naas  Corp.) 

March  28 — Chicago,  Illinois,  Cook  County  Food  Dealers 
Association. 


PHILLIPS  OFFERS  A  NEW  PRODUCT 

Macaroni  in  cream  sauce  with  cheese  is  the  newest  Phillips 
Delicious  product  just  announced  by  The  Phillips  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Maryland.  The  product  is  packed  in 
15^/4 -ounce  cans — two  dozen  to  a  case  and  increases  the  number 
of  varieties  in  the  Phillips  Line  to  fifty-nine. 

TO  CAN  SARDINES 

The  Red  Rock  Canning  Company,  which  operates  a  fish  reduc¬ 
tion  plant  at  Richmond,  Calif.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
sardine  cannery  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

TO  ENLARGE  PLANT 

The  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co.  plans  to  enlarge  its  cannery 
at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

SEEK  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

The  Riverbank  Cannery,  Modesto,  Calif.,  is  among  the  signers 
of  a  petition  asking  for  damages  caused  by  the  February  floods. 
The  claims  are  for  alleged  levee  damage  and  damage  to  crops. 

PACIFIC  CAN  PROFITS  UP 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Pacific  Can  Company,  San 
Francisco,  indicates  a  net  profit  of  $459,799  for  1939,  or  $2.29 
a  share  on  the  common  stock  outstanding.  This  compares  with 
a  net  profit  of  $1.21  a  share  in  1938.  Sales  in  1939  amounted 
to  $4,054,342,  compared  with  $2,875,838  the  preceding  year. 

ADDING  BEAN  EQUIPMENT 

The  Big  Horn  Canning  Company  is  planning  improvements  at 
its  vegetable  packing  plant  at  Longview,  Wash.  Equipment  is 
to  be  added  to  make  possible  the  canning  of  40,000  cases  of 
string  beans  this  season. 

AHRENS  INTERESTED  IN  CANNERY 

Frank  Ahrens,  until  recently  sales  manager  for  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Association,  and  before  then  for  several  years 
with  the  G.  W.  Hume  Company,  has  launched  a  new  canning 
firm,  probably  to  be  known  as  the  Sun  Valley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany.  A  building  has  been  acquired  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  to 
house  the  new  plant  and  equipment  will  be  installed  in  time  to 
care  for  a  pack  of  apricots.  This  will  be  followed  by  packs  cP 
peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes.  Within  another  year,  specializi. d 
equipment  for  handling  spinach  and  asparagus  will  be  installed. 

A  FISH  STORY  THAT  PAID  DIVIDENDS 

Canned  salmon,  twin  feature  in  the  Canco  display-letter  con¬ 
test  for  February,  brought  some  interesting  “fish”  stories  < 
the  display  variety.  Only  difference  between  these  and  tli 
ordinary  fish  story  was  that  in  this  case  the  grocer  real 
brought  home  the  catch  in  worthwhile  extra  sales.  The  fii> 
prize  ($25)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harold  A.  Thompson,  Pigg- 
Wiggly  No.  1,  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Second  prize  ($10)  we  ■ 
to  Mrs.  William  L.  Kell,  Kells  Cash  Grocery,  Darlingte 
Indiana.  Ten  additional  five  dollar  prizes  were  awarded. 

PAULUS  BROTHERS  INSTALL  BEAN  EQUIPMENT 

Paulus  Brothers  Packing  Company,  Salem,  Oregon,  ha 
purchased  new  bean  machinery  sufficient  to  pack  125,000  cas 
of  whole,  cut  and  asparagus  style  Blue  Lake  beans,  in  a  f  n  i 
line  of  can  sizes.  Further  additions  to  the  equipment  are  e:. 
pected  to  be  made. 
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McKinney,  president  of  canners  league 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  held  on  March  19th,  the  incumbent  officers 
were  unanimously  elected,  as  follows:  Preston  McKinney, 
President  and  Secretary;  C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Brothers  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  1st  Vice-President;  A.  W,  Eames,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  2nd  Vice-President;  H.  E.  Gray,  Barron-Gray 
Packing  Company,  3rd  Vice-President;  A.  R.  Plummer,  Kings 
County  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Treasurer;  W.  S.  Everts,  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  Sylvia  Kempton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  TOMATOES 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 

Total  Shipments  Shipments 


Stocks  March  1 

during  February 

July  1  to  March  1 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1938-39 

1939-40 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Northeast  ....  472,153 

716,461 

74,954 

115,629 

644,347 

742,053 

.Mid-Atlantic.  2,366,966 

2,595,169 

807,751 

702,379 

6,298,738 

6,266,690 

Mid-West .  2,368,987 

2,718,967 

313,826 

560,848 

3,137,074 

3,645,318 

Tenn.-Ky .  225,352 

97,334 

38,467 

28,910 

612,337 

233,514 

Ozark  Ter.  ..  1,473,241 

694,363 

133,343 

114,298 

1,843,213 

1,108,738 

Western  .  515,698 

397,868 

91,006 

128,143 

861,397 

929,941 

Southern  .  3,700 

42,023 

38,168 

946,988 

1,166,251 

Total  excluding 

California  7,416,099 

7,219,152 

1,501,369 

1,688,375 

13,344,094 

14,092,505 

California  1,350,835 

948,144 

271,723 

289,727 

2,142,951 

2,320,862 

Total  U.S.  8,766,934 

8,167,296 

1,773,092 

1,978,102 

15,487,045 

16,413,367 

The  above  report  is  based  on  reports  from  about  82  per  cent 
of  the  Tomato  Pack  together  with  estimates  for  the  18  per  cent 
not  reported. 

March  19th,  1940. 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  GREEN  BEANS 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 

Total  Shipments  Shipments 

Stocks  March  1  during  February  July  1  to  March  1 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


1940  1940  1939-40 


cases  cases  cases 

Northeast  .  426,075  106,103  606,531 

Middle  Atlantic  .  597,879  205,722  1,807,884 

Mid-West  .  586,017  138,355  1,244,369 

Western  .  666,844  153,382  1,352,180 

Southern  .  164,576  75,211  1,026,113 


TOTAL  GREEN  .  2,441,391  678,773  6,036,077 


STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  CANNED  WAX  BEANS 

Total  Shipments  Shipments 

Stocks  March  1  during  February  July  1  to  March  1 
1940  1940  1939-40 


cases  cases  cases 

.Northeast  .  184,247  32,006  348,404 

Middle  Atlantic  .  76,563  11,643  147,976 

lid-West  .  332,283  44,883  364,213 

Western  .  •  47,483  8,777  79,140 

Southern  .  1,101  994  21,456 

TOTAL  WAX  .  641,677  '  98,302  ^51,189 


Included  in  the  above  but  not  listed  separately  are  67,363 
oases  of  asparagus-  and  french-style  beans  on  hand  March 
,  1940. 

March  19th,  1940. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

'PRIL  11-12,  1940 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

PRIL  18-19,  1940 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring 
Meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

APRIL  24-25,  1940 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 

Spring  Meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Penna. 

UNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

UNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Patented 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot 
Water  Scalder  on  the 
market.  Controls  length 
of  scalding  time  of  toma¬ 
toes  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield  saves  steam. 

[f  ■■ 

A.  K  ROBINS  &  GO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ROBINS  CHEMICAL 
PROPORTIONER 


For  treating  sewage  waste  water — 

Manufacturert  of  Canning  Eauipmmnt  Will  operate  on  one  or  more 

kinds  of  chemicals 


H 
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WHOLESALE  FOOD  INDEX  STEADY 

Wholesale  grocery  prices  ruled  very  stable  during 
February,  according  to  the  index  compiled  for  the 
National-American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  by 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Haney.  A  typical  bill  of  wholesale 
groceries  gives  an  index  of  79.8  in  February,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  80.0  in  January.  (Average  for  1921  is 
taken  as  100.)  This  is  8  per  cent  above  the  figure 
for  February,  1939. 

February  averages  for  the  past  20  years  follow: 


1921 . 

. 108.9 

1931 . 

. 82.9 

1922 . 

.  95.9 

1932 . 

. 71.06 

1  <)2R . 

. 116.1 

1933 . 

. 63.0 

1924 . 

. 123.1 

1934 . 

. 83.3 

1925 . 

. 128.4 

1935 . 

. 87.2 

.  ..  1  U  fi 

1936 . 

. 84.5 

109.1 

1937 . 

. 92.6 

1928 . 

. 108.5 

1938 . 

. 71.8 

1929 . 

. 110.4 

1939 . 

. 71.8 

1930 . 

.  99.7 

1940 . 

. 79.8 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  VIOLATION  CHARGED 

Alterman  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  are  charged  with  violation  of  Wage-Hour  Law 
provisions  in  a  civil  suit  that  has  been  filed  in  Federal 
Court,  Atlanta,  by  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  suit  asks 
that  the  defendants,  a  partnership  composed  of  George 
Sams  and  Isador  Alterman,  be  enjoined  from  violating 
certain  sections  of  the  Act.  It  also  alleges  that  in  the 
past  the  firm  has  paid  wages  lower  than  the  prescribed 
minimum,  failed  to  compensate  employees  for  over¬ 
time,  and  failed  to  keep  adequate  records  of  wages  and 
working  hours. 


PATMAN  CHAIN  TAX  HELD  HARMFUL 

The  proposed  Patman  law  to  tax  interstate  chains 
is  not  in  the  public  interest,  said  Newton  C.  Farr, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  in  an  address  last  week  over  the  NBC  red 
network.  Agitation  of  this  sort  for  punitive  taxes 
against  chain  stores  has  been  stirred  up  by  certain 
“pressure  groups,”  he  said,  but  that  fortunately,  “the 
American  public  is  becoming  increasingly  suspicious 
of  this  type  of  legislation.” 

Farr  asserted  that  consumers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  in  the  end  they  are  the  ones  who  suffer 
from  discriminatory  taxes  of  this  nature,  no  matter 
where  imposed.  “They  are  learning  that  while  the 
tax  may  be  imposed  on  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  the 
property  owner,  in  the  end  the  consumer  foots  the  bill 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  goods  and  services.” 


BRITISH  IMPORT  BAN  ON  U.  S.  FRUITS 

Food  trade  circles  last  week  were  stirred  by  reports 
that  the  British  Government  had  issued  an  order, 
effective  March  19,  barring  further  imports  of  canned 
and  bottled  fruits  except  with  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Shipments  en  route  to  the  United  Kingdom 
prior  to  March  19  are  unaffected  by  the  order.  The 
import  restriction  was  attributed  to  the  effect  that 
recent  American  imports  of  fruits  have  had  on  Eng¬ 
land’s  currency  holdings.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
regulation  the  British  Government,  through  its 
Ministry  of  Food,  will  probably  become  the  sole 
importer. 


STAMP  PLAN  FURTHER  EXTENDED 

Secretary  Wallace  recently  announced  extension  of 
the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  to  the  following  terri¬ 
tories:  Houston  and  Harris  counties,  Texas;  Grand 
Rapids  and  Kent  County,  Michigan;  Peoria  and  three 
adjoining  townships,  Peoria,  Rich  woods,  and  Lime¬ 
stone,  Ill. ;  Fort  Wayne  and  Wayne  Township,  Indiana ; 
Missoula,  and  Missoula  County,  Montana ;  Phoenix  and 
Maricopa  County,  and  Pinal  and  Gila  counties,  Ari¬ 
zona;  Columbus  and  Muscogee  County,  Georgia. 


WHOLESALE  GROUP  TO  CONFER 

Wholesale  groups  representing  many  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City,  on  April  9  to  complete  evidence  for  presentatioii 
the  following  day  at  a  hearing  on  the  Wages  and  Hour 
Law.  The  wholesalers  are  seeking  relief  from  burden¬ 
some  and  costly  requirements  imposed  under  the  law 
The  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  th 
Council  of  National  Wholesale  Associations,  which 
petitioned  along  with  the  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  for  a  hearing.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  Washington. 
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FACTORS  INFLUENCING  EXTERNAL  CORROSION 
OF  TIN  CONTAINERS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

thoroughly  shaking  a  cooled  can  and  judging  its  warmth  against 
the  arm  or  cheek.  If  the  can  feels  just  slightly  warm  to  the 
touch  it  can  be  considered  properly  cooled. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  several  other  causes  of  external 
cori’osion  might  be  mentioned.  Packers  operating  in  districts 
adjacent  to  the  oceans  may  also  have  an  added  corrosion  hazard. 
The  salt  spray  coming  from  sea  water  has  an  unusually  strong 
corrosive  action  on  tin  plate,  and  canned  foods  stored  in  districts 
atfected  by  salt  spray  must  be  well  protected  from  this  spray  if 
corrosion  is  to  be  avoided.  Storage  space  should  never  be  near 
any  source  of  corrosive  fumes  or  gases  such  as  sulfur  dioxide, 
hydrogen  chloride,  etc.  In  the  past  there  have  also  been  a 
number  of  instances  of  rusting  of  canned  foods  in  storage  which 
were  traced  to  the  use  of  wooden  cases  made  from  shook 
containing  15  or  more  per  cent  moisture.  Shook  having  this 
high  a  moisture  content  will  invariably  cause  rusting  of  the 
portions  of  the  cans  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cases. 

In  a  summation  of  factors  involved  in  preventing  corrosion 
of  tin  containers  during  storage,  the  following  points  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  the  storage  of  empty  as  well  as 
full  cans: 

1.  A  dry  and  properly  sheltered  storage  space. 

2.  Uniformity  of  atmospheric  temperature  in  the  storage 
space. 

3.  Proper  ventilation. 

Since  filled  cans  respond  to  temperature  changes  much  more 
slowly  than  do  empty  cans,  they  are  more  apt  to  sweat  and 
consequently  develop  external  rust  than  will  empty  cans.  There¬ 
fore,  rigid  control  of  storage  conditions  is  much  more  important 
in  the  storage  of  filled  cans  than  it  is  in  the  storage  of  empty 
cans. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated  that  external  corrosion  of  tin 
containers  is  a  problem  that  most  packers  of  canned  foods  have 
experienced  at  one  time  or  another.  Measures  for  the  control  or 
elimination  of  this  corrosion  are  usually  quite  simple  once  the 
definite  cause  of  the  corrosion  is  known.  For  convenience,  the 
different  types  of  corrosion  can  be  empirically  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  occurrence  as  follows: 

1.  Corrosion  attributable  to  general  plant  practices. 

2.  Corrosion  due  to  unusual  water  conditions. 

3.  Corrosion  in  the  warehouse. 

Each  of  these  above  types  of  corrosion  has  been  discussed 
with  respect  to  its  mode  of  formation  and  methods  whereby  it 
can  be  controlled. 

A  packer  confronted  with  a  corrosion  problem  should  first 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  can  usually 
be  done  by  eliminating  one  by  one  all  the  possible  causes  of 
e-cternal  corrosion.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  control  methods 
ii'solve  themselves  into  a  rigid  adherence  to  present-day  accepted 
canning  and  storage  practices  with  which  every  packer  is 
familiar.  It  is  only  in  the  unusual  cases  of  corrosion  that 
.specific  corrective  measures  must  be  taken  in  order  to  eliminate 
ti  e  condition. 


THE  DRY  RIO  GRANDE 

Head-waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  river  is  at  Creede,  Colorado. 
''  hirty  miles  eastward,  at  Alamosa,  Colorado,  it  is  a  broad,  clear, 
i  j.cing  stream.  But  by  a  paradox  of  modern  agriculture,  by 
t  te  time  it  winds  many  hundreds  of  miles  across  Colorado, 
ew  Mexico  and  Texas  to  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is 
I  ily  a  sluggish  river,  brown  with  mud,  with  even  less  water 
"nan  it  originally  contained  at  Alamosa,  Colorado.  Irrigation 
f  as  robbed  its  water. 

Last  week  down  there  a  man  stood  and  let  the  Rio  Grande 
!  an  between  his  legs,  so  small  a  stream  was  it.  He  had  one 
l  iot  in  Texas  and  the  other  in  Mexico. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley  now  faces  a  serious  water  shortage 
nless  rain  swells  its  river. 


€R€0  Sanitary 
Rotary  Rlaneher 

•  Insures  Perfect  Sanitation. 

•  Economical  Use  of  Water  and  Steam. 

•  Positive  Control  of  Materials  Passing  Through  the  Blancher. 

•  Will  not  Crush  or  Damage  Even  the  Tenderest  Product. 

•  Improves  Color  and  Flavor  of  Product  Blanched. 

•  Absolute  Control  of  Blanching  Water  Used  or  Be-used. 

•  Provisions  For  Draining  Blanched  Materials  and  Rinsing 

if  desired. 

•  Great  Capacity  Though  Occupying  Small  Floor  Space. 

•  Sturdy  Construction  of  All  Parts. 

•  Low  Intake  Haight  and  Convenient  Discharge  Height. 

•  Easy  Access  for  Cleaning. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  1-B 

Chlsholm'HifJefUo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH, 


COLUMBUS.  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

184  W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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Beans  for  Canners 

Western  Grown 


TJEAVY  YIELDING,  high  quality  strains 
that  have  proven  successful  with  criti¬ 
cal  packers.  N.  K.  &  Co.*s  bean  seed  is 
produced  in  the  West,  from  controlled  stock 
seed  and  under  the  experienced  supervision 
of  N.  K.  &  Co.’s  seed  experts. 

Let  Us  Quote  You  On 

Round  Pod  Kindney  Way 
Improved  Stringless  Kidney  Wax 
Refugee  Stringless  Wax  Tender  Green 
Refugee  Green  Stringless  Full  Measure 
Refugee  Green  Stringless — (Mos.  Res.)  Idaho  Strain 
Refugee  Green  Stringless — (Mos.  Res.)  U.  S.  No.  5 
Stringless  Green  Pod — N.  K.  &  Co.  Strain 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax 
Vigorous,  very  productive  plants.  Pods 
round  clear  yellow,  fleshy,  stringless,  6-in. 


AYARS  New  Perfection 


P£A  ADJUSTMENT 
LIQUID  I 
ADJUSTMENT 


mVOLVINC  HOPPED 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


•CAN  STOP 


CHANCE  CDADE 
I  \  LEVER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  hrine  at 
all  times. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Market  Editorial 

Market  Good,  Prices  Unchanged — Snags  in  Price  Advances — 
Nature  and  Continuing  Heavy  Demand  Trying  to  Help  Canned 
Foods  Prices — Spot  Holdings — Some  Prices. 

HE  MARKET — All  reports  show  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  are  busy,  that  the  retailers  are 
finding  the  heavy  flow  of  canned  foods  over  their 
counters  uninterrupted,  that  stocks  are  becoming 
cleaned  out  from  more  and  more  canners’  hands,  but 
market  prices,  to  the  producers,  the  canners,  do  not 
seem  to  reflect  such  conditions ;  at  least  prices  are  not 
advancing  as  they  apparently  ought  to.  And  canners 
have  become  decidedly  touchy  on  this  matter  of  prices. 
Ever  so  often  one  hears  that  another  canner  has  been 
taken  over  by  some  bank  or  can  company,  and  almost 
invariably  it  is  found  that  that  canner  has  been  selling 
his  output  to  chain  stores,  and  always  the  explanation 
is  given  that  the  canner  had  to  have  ready  money,  and 
the  chain  was  the  one  place  that  he  could  get  it  quickly, 
even  though  at  a  considerable  loss — below  cost.  In  the 
absence  of  sane  and  sensible  treatment  from  the  banks, 
on  a  food  product  of  such  safety  and  regular  demand 
as  canned  foods  unquestionably  are,  that  power  of 
ready-money  is  mighty,  and  a  market  deterrent,  if  not 
wrecker,  that  is  hard  to  get  around.  But  why  look 
further  for  the  drag  that  is  keeping  canned  foods  prices 
at  or  below  cost ;  and  particularly,  why  blame  published 
market  quotations  for  the  trouble?  The  banks  ought 
to  take  care  of  their  regular  customers,  especially  upon 
food  products,  and  canners  ought  to  strain  every  effort 
before  succumbing  to  the  Shylocks,  and  this  they  do 
not  always  do.  In  other  words  they  frequently  let  some 
goods  go  at  these  market-wrecking,  below-cost  prices, 
V.  hen  they  may  not  be  absolutely  forced  to  do  so.  Then 
tl  “  rumor-mongers  spread  the  prices  all  over  the  map, 
a  d  the  whole  market  is  hurt. 

All  Nature  and  public  demand  are  trying  to  help  the 
(  nners,  and  a  great  host  of  canners  are  making  better 
e  ‘orts  to  help  themselves  than  ever  before,  but  too 
V  ich  is  made  by  buyers’  agents  of  the  occasional 
1  rced-sale,  and  canners  have  not  learned  how  to  stand 
'■  mly  against  it.  Send  the  buyer  back  to  the  price 
t  tter,  and  he’ll  soon  be  back  at  you,  ready  to  pay  your 
]  ices  if  you  have  the  stamina  to  stick  solidly  for 
ur  prices. 

GROWING  CONDITIONS— Nature  helping?  Yes. 
'ad  this  report,  dated  March  19th,  on  crop  and  wea- 
er  conditions  in  all  sections  of  the  country  so  far; 
;d  please  note  that  Maryland  is  not  ready  to  can 
)inach  as  yet.  There  is  a  little  spinach  coming  to  the 


fresh  market  stalls,  selling  at  15  cents  to  25  cents  per 
14  peck,  and  that  does  not  mean  canning  spinach.  It 
will  be  some  little  while  yet.  Here  you  are,  from  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Marketing  Service : 

TRUCK  CROP  NEWS 

“Cold  weather  pushed  deep  into  the  South  the  second 
week  in  March  with  freezing  temperatures  in  North  Texas 
and  frosts  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  Some  tender 
vegetables  were  injured  and  growth  of  the  hardier  sorts 
was  delayed.  Strong  cold  winds  were  particularly  detri¬ 
mental. 

“The  Northeastern  States  had  very  low  temperatures. 
Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  damaged  planted  spinach 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  weather  in  Maryland  and  Delaware 
continued  too  cold  for  field  work.  The  first  half  of  March 
was  favorable  for  early  planting  in  Virginia,  but  too  cold 
for  plant  growth  and  crops  are  starting  a  week  or  more 
later  than  usual.  From  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
southward  to  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  un¬ 
favorable  temperatures  retarded  development  of  commercial 
vegetables.  Snap  beans  prospects  in  the  Florida  Ever¬ 
glades  were  materially  reduced  by  frost. 

“Along  the  Gulf,  early  March  was  somewhat  more  favor¬ 
able  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  but  still  too 
cool  for  truck  crops  to  make  up  for  delays  occasioned  by 
January  and  February  cold.  Lack  of  moisture  continues  to 
worry  South  Texas  growers.  Conditions  are  critical  in 
many  non-irrigated  areas  and  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  becoming  limited  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  irrigating  vegetables.  In  North  and  East  Texas, 
moisture  supplies  are  fairly  good,  except  in  scattered 
localities. 

“Much  needed  rainfall  fell  in  southern  Arkansas  followed 
by  damaging  temperatures  on  March  14th  and  15th.  Grow¬ 
ers  in  the  North  Central  States  are  still  waiting  for  spring 
to  open.  Southern  Illinois  has  wet  surface  soil,  but  subsoil 
moisture  is  deficient  in  most  of  the  State. 

“Light  frosts  at  night  and  warm  mid-day  temperatures 
were  reported  in  Arizona  where  the  lettuce  harvest  is  in 
full  swing.  Dry  weather  permitted  California  vegetable 
growers  to  resume  plantings  and  to  do  some  greatly  needed 
cultivation.  Light  frost  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  did  no  damage  other  than  to  retard  plant  growth. 

“In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  early  March  temperatures  were 
mild.  Field  work  in  Oregon  has  not  started  due  to  the  wet 
soil.  Most  of  the  crops  in  Malheur  County  in  eastern 
Oregon  will  be  planted  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  Plant¬ 
ing  of  early  vegetables  in  Washington  continues  actively 
and  all  indications  point  to  an  early  season.” 

HOLDINGS — The  statistics  of  spot  holdings  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  most  certainly  ought  to  help  the  price  market. 
Notice  that  the  spot  holdings  of  canned  tomatoes — 
all  sizes  of  cans,  including  the  lO’s,  as  of  March  1st, 
amounted  to  8,167,296  cases;  shipments  of  tomatoes 
from  July  1st  to  March  1st  amounted  to  16,413,367 
cases,  or  slightly  over  an  average  of  two  million  cases 
per  month  of  this  8  month  stretch.  Now  then,  there 
remain  4  full  months  from  March  1st  to  July  1st  (to 
keep  in  line  with  the  statistician)  though  in  fact  all  of 
July  and  most  of  August  must  be  reckoned  to  be  sup- 
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plied  before  new  canned  tomatoes  can  come  upon  the 
market,  or  6  good  consuming  months  over  which  this 
small  supply  of  8  million  cases  must  be  stretched,  at  an 
average  of  over  2  million  cases  per  month.  Yes,  that’s 
right,  chillun,  it  looks  like  25  per  cent  short:  over  12 
million  cases  needed  and  only  8  million  in  existence. 
And  don’t  let  them  trot  out  the  “early  Southern  packed 
tomatoes”  boogy;  there  just  won’t  be  one  this  famous 
season  of  winter  in  the  south. 

Beans  show  up  somewhat  similarly — and  are  inter¬ 
esting  as  further  damage  to  the  crop  in  Florida,  and 
the  impossibility  of  planting  early  beans  seen  in  the 
above  report.  March  1st,  there  were  2,441,391  cases 
of  green,  and  641,677  cases  of  wax  beans  that  anyone 
knew  anything  about,  to  supply  the  market  until  new 
packs.  The  shipments,  again  from  July  1st  to  March 
1st,  were  6,036,077  cases  of  green  and  951,189  of  wax. 
Recent  consumption  of  canned  green  beans  has  been 
very  heavy  owing  to  the  exhorbitant  prices  of  fresh 
beans  on  the  market  stalls,  and  the  clean-up  will, 
accordingly,  be  quicker  than  normal.  Just  a  hint  to  the 
real  marketeer. 

Not  many  direct  canners’  prices  this  week,  but  again 
the  pea  men  hold  the  spotlight  for  co-operation.  From 
Wisconsin:  100  cases,  303’s,  std.,  3  Ala.,  80  cents  fac¬ 
tory;  500  cases  24,  2,  ex.  std.,  3’s  Ala.,  99V2  cents; 
1,000  cases  ex.  std.,  5  Sweets,  90  cents  D  Chi ;  100  cases, 

6  10  ex.  std.,  5  Sweets,  $5.  Other  sales  showing  a 
total  of  about  5,000  cases  seem  to  indicate  a  fair  week’s 
work  for  any  canner. 

Another  Wisconsin  canner  reports  having  sold  lO’s, 
ex.  std.,  3  Ala.,  at  $5.  2’s,  std.,  3  Ala.,  at  90  cents ;  I’s, 
ex.  std.,  5  Sweets  at  67^/2  cents,  and  remarks  that 
orders  are  smaller. 

Come  on  you  canners  who  want  real  prices,  and 
especially  on  the  higher  grades,  let’s  have  your  reports ; 
no  phoney  stuff,  or  dream  prices,  but  at  what  prices 
have  you  sold,  and  for  what  quality — f.  o.  b.  your  plant 
because  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  fair  comparisons. 
And  that  goes  for  the  whole  line  of  canned  foods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Uneasiness  in  Canned  Fruits — Vegetables  Holding  Well 
— Tomatoes  “Inching-up”  in  Price —  Beans  Very  Firm — Grape¬ 
fruit  Juice  Fluctuates — Sardines  Cleaning  Up — Salmon  Strong. 

New  York,  March  20,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — Some  irregularity  crept  into  canned 
markets  this  week  as  demands  for  home  distribution 
became  less  urgent  and  export  prospects  clouded  over 
considerably.  European  news  may  have  been  a  factor 
as  peace  talk  always  dampens  the  ardor  of  war-time 
buyers  and  speculators.  It  is  worth  recording,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  speculative  commodity  markets  all 
bounded  upward  again  at  mid-week  when  hopes  for 
peace  in  Europe  once  more  grew  dim. 

The  unsettlement  appears  confined  to  the  canned 
fruits,  such  as  Texas  grapefruit  juice,  cling  peaches 


and  fruit  cocktail.  The  reported  concessions  are  very 
moderate,  and  have  not  spread  so  far  to  other  impor¬ 
tant  items  in  the  fruit  list.  Pears,  pineapple,  cherries 
and  applesauce,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  holding  firmly. 
The  slightly  reactionary  tone  in  cling  peaches  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  recent  action  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  prohibiting  further  importations  of  canned 
fruits  from  this  country.  Easier  grapefruit  juice 
quotations  are  probably  explained  by  lessened  distri¬ 
butor  demands  (recent  purchases  were  heavy)  and 
competitive  offerings. 

Canned  tomatoes  continue  very  firm,  even  firmer 
than  a  week  ago,  although  canners’  representatives 
report  that  export  demands  have  slackened.  Peas, 
corn  and  beans  are  also  holding  to  previous  quotations, 
and  failing  to  knock  spot  prices  down  for  these  lines, 
certain  trade  factors  are  now  engaging  buyers  in  dis¬ 
cussions  on  new  prospects — at  low  opening  prices,  of 
course, — which  is  one  of  the  spring  pastimes  in  the 
New  York  trade. 

CORN — The  N.  C.  A.  report  which  showed  stocks  of 
canned  corn  down  4,971,723  cases  on  March  1  from  a 
year  ago,  and  a  February  movement  comparing  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  same  month  in  1939,  was  further  evidence 
of  the  improved  position  for  this  commodity.  Some 
price  shading  has  been  reported  recently  in  Bantam 
cream  style  although  few  Maine  packers  are  willing 
to  grant  concessions.  It  is  believed  that  low-priced 
offerings  of  Bantam  have  not  represented  qualities  that 
continue  to  be  named  at  unchanged  levels.  Eastern 
fancy  cream  style  Bantam  is  80  cents,  factory,  for 
No.  2’s. 

PEAS — In  view  of  the  cleaned-up  supply  situation 
in  many  packing  sections  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  estimate  for  an  increase  of  27  per  cent  in  pea 
acreage  this  year  over  1939  engaged  the  trade’s  atten¬ 
tion  this  week.  Some  believe  the  increase  may  prove 
insufficient  (some  Wisconsin  interests  planning  a  50 
per  cent  increase  )but  the  A.  M.  S.  figure  may  prove 
the  more  reliable  to  follow.  Standards  are  firm  on  the 
Peninsula  at  95  cents  for  3-sieve,  and  the  lO’s  at  $5.30, 
factory.  In  the  mid-west  market  No.  2’s  range  from 
95  cents  to  $1.00,  extra  standard  3-sieve  Alaskas  at 
$1.05,  factory.  Extra  standard  ungraded  Sweets  are 
quoted  at  95  cents,  factory. 

TOMATOES — The  market  assumed  an  added  degree 
of  strength  in  face  of  lessened  export  demands  owing  to 
reduced  packer  holding  and  a  good  movement  into 
domestic  distribution.  It  is  also  reported  that  there 
has  been  active  buying  between  packers  in  the  Tri- 
States  on  certain  sizes,  with  No.  1  tins  in  a  much 
reduced  supply.  The  new  tomato  bureau  is  another 
constructive  factor.  Standards  in  the  Mary  land- Vir- 
ginia-Delaware  area,  to  give  effect  to  all  offerings, 
range  from  63  V2  cents  to  67  cents  for  No.  2’s,  87' 2 
cents  for  2V2’s,  90  cents  for  3’s,  and  $2.65  to  $2.75  fo*’ 
No.  lO’s,  factory.  Extra  standard  tomatoes  are 
around  75  cents,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  factorie .. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Canners  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  press  offerings  in  view  of  current  sus¬ 
tained  demands.  The  No.  2  tins  are  65  cents  in  the 
Peninsula,  67i/j  cents  Baltimore  basis,  with  extra 
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standard  2’s  around  75  cents,  Peninsula.  No.  10  sizes 
oL’  standard  cut  green  range  from  $3.30  to  $3.35,  Balti¬ 
more.  Wax  beans  are  not  particularly  active  in  this 
section.  Fresh  white  Limas  are  holding  at  65  cents, 
and  fancy  small  greens  at  $1.12i/2»  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — Juice  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  easiness  in  both  Florida  and  Texas  following 
relaxation  of  recent  large  distributor  demand.  Un¬ 
sweetened  Florida  juice  is  quoted  down  to  52 V4  cents, 
Tampa,  and  as  low  as  52V2  cents  and  51  cents,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas.  Sweetened  product  maintains  a  premium 
of  21/2  cents.  Sections  at  the  same  time  reflect  a  much 
curtailed  supply  of  suitable  fruit,  and  fancy  segments 
are  continued  at  97V2  cents  to  $1.00  for  No.  2  tins, 
f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — A  slightly  lower  trend 
developed  in  California  cling  peaches,  with  halves 
quoted  as  low  as  $1.15  for  standard  and  $1.25  for  choice 
in  21/2  tins,  and  a  wide  range  of  prices  has  been  quoted 
by  sellers  representing  sizes  for  the  fruit  offered.  The 
reaction  is  attributed  to  Great  Britain’s  recent  action 
in  barring  further  canned  fruit  importations.  Sliced 
peaches  remain  at  a  list  premium  of  71/2  cents  per 
dozen  over  halves.  Other  California  fruits  are  mostly 
well  held.  Pressure  to  sell  is  absent  in  Bartlett  pears, 
fruit  salad  and  apricots,  although  easier  prices  are 
named  now  and  then  on  fruit  cocktail  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  affecting  the  lists  of  larger  packers. 

SARDINES — Remainder  of  the  1939  pack  is  now 
undergoing  a  clean-up  at  Maine  factories  and  no  great 
activity  in  this  type  is  looked  for  until  the  1940  fishing 
sea.son  gets  under  way.  Orders  for  California  oval 
sardines  meanwhile  are  not  being  placed  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  according  to  the  trade,  at  the  current  $3.50 
quotation.  Export  business  in  sardines  has  run  ahead 
of  expectations.  Shipments  to  England,  principal 
export  outlet,  amounted  to  115,300  cases  during 
January,  compared  with  only  17,200  cases  in  January 
last  year. 

CANNED  FISH — Strength  of  pink  salmon  contin¬ 
ues  to  feature  this  group,  with  $1.55  the  minimum 
asking  level  on  the  West  Coast  despite  persistent  re¬ 
ports  of  resales  in  the  New  York  market  below  a 
replacement  basis,  or  at  $1.55  ex-warehouse.  Adver- 
t.'sed  brands  of  Alaska  reds  are  moving  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  no  change  is  shown  in  the 
(  oast  price  of  $2.35.  Although  some  trade  resistance 
t  )  current  levels  is  reported  in  the  instance  of  salmon, 
t  ina  and  canned  shrimp,  these  lines  are  holding  firm. 
I  lirimp  offerings  are  now  falling  off  to  but  a  few 
;  ackers,  and  complete  assortments  are  hard  to  obtain. 
'  nly  No.  1  tins  tall,  broken,  are  available  around  $1.00, 
nd  the  medium  is  not  less  than  $1.15,  New  Orleans, 
anning  is  now  reported  at  a  standstill. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6lh  Edilion 

PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ^Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Tomatoes  Have  Stronger  Undertone — Expect  Cleanup  of  Peas 
At  Canners’  List — Corn  Prices  Hold,  Awaiting  Spring  Buying — 
Beans  Steady,  Produce  Market  Prices  High — Fruit  Packers 
Ponder  British  Ban  on  Credit  Extension — Fish  in  Good 
Position — Patman  Chain  Bill  Hearing  March  27th. 

Chicago,  March  22,  1940. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — There  is  some  complaint 
around  the  market  about  the  general  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  having  slipped  some  of  late.  The  movement  from 
jobber  to  retailer  and  from  chain  warehouses  to  their 
stores  is  said  to  be  holding  up  in  an  encouraging 
manner. 

Condensing  all  the  varied  reports  that  one  hears, 
both  good,  medium  and  bad,  the  conclusion  is  that 
March  will  make  a  fair  account  of  itself. 

TOMATOES — A  growing  feeling  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  canners  is  developing  a  better  tone  to  the 
market.  Actual  trading  continues  light.  No.  2  tin 
and  No.  2i/i  tin  standards  seem  to  be  stronger  than 
No.  10s.  Going  quotations  this  week  have  been: 

No.  2  Std.  Tomatoes . $  .62i/j  to  $  .65  Indiana 

No.  21/2  Std.  Tomatoes . 821/4  to  .85  Indiana 

No.  10  Std.  Tomatoes .  2.50  to  2.70  Indiana 

One  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  marked  scarcity 
of  the  better  qualities  like  top  extra  standards.  No.  21/2 
extra  standards  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  and  one 
buyer  remarked  only  yesterday  that  he  had  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  covering  his  wants. 

PEAS — There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  let-down  in 
buying,  but  canners  are  still  optimistic  that  their  re¬ 
maining  spots  will  be  cleaned  up  at  or  close  to  their 
list  quotations. 

No.  2  tin  standard  peas  are  quoted  at  85  cents  to  90 
cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  and  that  represents  the  low 
of  the  market. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  No.  10  tin  standard  and 
extra  standard  Alaskas,  and  the  No.  3  and  No.  4  sift¬ 
ings  are  about  all  gone. 

Some  developing  interest  is  noted  in  futures,  but 
canners  as  a  rule  are  reluctant  in  quoting  1940  pack¬ 
ing  and  the  real  business  that  has  been  booked  here, 
has  been  on  Indiana  peas  at  a  price  range  of  around 
75  cents,  factory,  for  No.  2  tin  standard  Early  Junes. 

CORN — Buying  is  slow,  but  the  market  holds  steady 
with  No.  2  standard  cream  style  white,  65  cents  fac¬ 
tory,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  with  Extra  Standard  Cream 
Style  Yellow  70  cents. 

There  is  a  little  nervousness  noted,  but  that  will  soon 
be  dispelled,  authorities  say,  when  the  Spring  buying 
opens  up. 

As  in  the  case  of  peas.  No.  10  tin  corn  is  also  very 
scarce  in  the  Middlewestern  States,  and  it  is  said  that 
if  the  trade  will  need  any  substantial  quantities  prior 
to  new  packing  it  will  have  to  go  to  the  East. 

ASPARAGUS — lliere  was  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
asparagus  canners  last  week  in  Chicago,  but  nothing 
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was  done  as  regards  naming  prices  on  the  coming  pack. 

Everyone  still  awaits  opening  quotations  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  while  the  heavy  rains  in  that  State  slowed 
up  shipments  to  fresh  markets,  it  is  said  it  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  supplies  for  canning.  California  pack 
this  year  will  be  controlled  just  the  same  as  last  season. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— In  the  face  of  the 
high  prices  on  fresh  or  green  beans  from  the  South, 
the  market  on  canned  beans  has  remained  steady  with¬ 
out  advancing.  Prices  are  around  70  cents  on  No.  2 
good  standards;  75  cents  on  No.  2  tin  good  extra 
standards;  with  No.  10s  of  the  same,  $3.50  and  $3.75. 

Some  little  future  business  is  developing  on  the 
better  packs,  but  prices  have  been  named  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  manner  it  seems,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  full  information. 

SPINACH — The  pack  has  started  in  California.  The 
heavy  rains  and  floods  in  that  State  did  more  damage 
to  spinach  than  to  asparagus.  No.  21/2  fancy  spinach 
is  quoted  firm  on  the  Coast  at  $1.00,  as  against  an 
opening  of  95  cents. 

In  another  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  Ozark  canners 
will  be  packing  limitedly,  but  some  say  that  all  of  it  is 
sold  and  that  there  will  be  little  of  the  new  packing 
available  on  new  business  or  new  orders. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— With  springtime  in  the 
offing,  it  seems  odd  to  pick  up  a  report  from  Australia 
and  learn  that  canneries  in  that  country  are  running 
now’  on  peaches  and  pears,  the  apricot  pack  having 
been  finished  last  month. 

Australia  is  really  developing  a  fruit  canning  in¬ 
dustry  as  will  be  noted  by  the  following  figures.  This 
year’s  pack,  of  course,  are  estimates  only: 

1940  Estimate  1939  ,  1938 

Apricots  ...  350,000  cs.  282,000  cs.  380,082  cs. 

Peaches  ....1,300,000  cs.  1,853,000  cs.  1,790,742  cs. 

Pears  .  750,000  cs.  573,000  cs.  860,104  cs. 

These  figures  are  based  on  two  dozen  30  oz.  tins. 

Chicago  buyers  are  wondering  just  what  effect  the 
ban  by  Great  Britain  will  have.  London  ordered  last 
week  all  banks  not  to  extend  new  credits  for  import  of 
“tinned  and  bottled  fruits.” 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— All  is 
quiet  along  this  “front.”  Some  seem  to  think  that  on 
account  of  the  ban  by  Great  Britain,  which  is  also 
applicable  to  citrus  products,  that  slightly  lower  prices 
will  be  had  out  of  Florida  on  segments.  England 
doesn’t  take  much  grapefruit  or  orange  juice  so  the 
market  on  those  items  seems  more  secure.  Prices  are 
about  the  same  as  reported  in  this  column  during  the 
past  two  weeks. 

FISH — Salmon  is  moving  slowly  and  it  looks  like  a 
clean  up  on  reds.  The  tuna  market  is  strengthening. 
Firm  prices  rule  on  California  sardines,  and  shrimp  is 
holding  its  recent  gains. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW — A  canner  does  not 
have  to  be  concerned  about  living  up  to  this  Federal 
statute.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  handle  his  different 
customers  fairly  and  by  not  making  prices  to  one  or 
granting  concessions  to  one  that  he  would  not  want  all 
of  his  customers  to  know  about. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY  CHAIN 
OCTOPUS — As  stated  in  this  column  last  week,  public 
hearings  will  start  in  Washington  on  the  27th  before 
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the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  HR  No  1, 
or  the  Patman  Chain  Store  Bill. 

The  opportunity  will  be  afforded  at  these  hearings, 
for  the  independent  to  tell  his  story  and  don’t  think 
there  will  not  be  a  stiff  fight.  The  chains  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  real  battle.  They,  are  marshalling  their 
strongest  forces  of  economists  and  lawyers  and  it  is 
said  the  word  has  gone  out — this  bill  must  be  killed 
in  committee. 

The  independents,  while  lacking  in  money,  will  do  a 
good  job  in  showing  up  the  false  claims  of  the 
“octopus”. 

100  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  1  BUYER— On 
March  31st,  between  8  and  9  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  and  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  discussion  on  the  Chain  Store  problem. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  spokesmen  for  the 
independents  take  as  the  basis  of  their  presentations — 
100  Buyers  are  better  than  1  buyer.  It  isn’t  a  half 
bad  idea,  is  it? 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Crop  Outlook  Continues  Good — Spinach  Canning  About  to 
Begin — Asparagus  Starting  Late — Stocks  Lowest  in  Years — 
Export  Stoppage  on  Fruits  Upsets  Canners’  Plans — Packing 
Pineapple  For  Ice  Cream  Making — Will  Co  Light  on  Beans 
Unless  Prices  Improve — The  Canned  Olive. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1940. 

CROPS — Growing  conditions  continue  favorable  for 
early  crops,  flood  water  having  subsided  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  with  only  light 
showers  falling  since  late  in  February.  Warm  weather 
has  hastened  the  blossoming  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
only  the  possibility  of  killing  frosts  seems  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  large  crops.  Growers  and  canners  agree 
that  a  lighter  crop  of  apricots  is  in  sight  than  was  har¬ 
vested  last  year,  but  there  will  probably  be  plenty  for 
normal  trade  requirements. 

SPINACH — Within  a  week  the  packing  of  spinach 
will  be  under  way  and  indications  are  for  a  smaller 
output  than  had  been  planned.  Some  spinach  was 
inundated  and  ruined,  other  fields  suffered  from  too 
much  rain  and  little  seems  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Plans  had  been  made  for  a  pack  of  more  than 
2,000,000  cases,  with  more  than  11,500  acres  plante  I, 
but  some  contend  that  it  will  not  greatly  exceed  that 
of  last  year,  when  but  about  1,500,000  cases  were  p  t 
up.  Some  packers  are  still  accepting  business,  b' t 
more  are  out  of  the  market  entirely  until  the  situati(  n 
clears,  which  should  be  shortly. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  promis  e 
to  get  under  way  on  a  large  scale  a  little  later  thn 
usual,  in  spite  of  the  warm  weather  and  rapid  growl  i 
of  grass.  Many  fields  are  still  too  wet  to  permit 
harvesting  operations,  but  nevertheless,  some  fair 
large  shipments  are  going  forward  to  the  fresh  ma  - 
kets.  There  has  been  a  steady  movement  of  late  '  i 
unsold  canned  stocks  and  these  have  been  reduced  ) 
the  lowest  levels  in  years.  Prices  are  very  firm,  whic  i 
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is  something  that  cannot  always  be  said  at  this  time 
of  ihe  year. 

I'  RUITS — Canners  are  much  disturbed  over  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Great  Britain  has  suspended  for  an 
indefinite  period  imports  of  American  canned  and 
bottled  fruits  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  exchange  and 
shipping  space.  The  restriction  is  to  be  made  eifective 
by  requiring  licenses  to  import  such  goods  and  no 
licenses  will  be  issued,  for  the  time  being.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  Great  Britain,  during  the  past 
nine  months,  has  purchased  about  a  normal  year’s  re¬ 
quirements  but  canners  were  anticipating  doing  con¬ 
siderable  business  from  spot  stocks  before  new  pack 
goods  could  be  ready.  The  disconcerting  feature  is  not 
so  much  the  loss  of  sales  on  1939  pack  and  carryover 
as  the  effect  the  licensing  plan  will  have  on  movement 
of  1940  pack.  Both  export  and  domestic  markets  are 
affected  and  canners  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  their 
plans  for  the  new  season  are  upset,  as  a  result. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Research  conducted  by  the  Pine¬ 
apple  Producers  Cooperative  Association  has  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  potential  volume 
of  business  on  pineapple  in  the  ice  cream  industry.  In 
consultation  with  leading  ice  cream  manufacturers  a 
specific  pack  for  their  use  has  been  agreed  upon  to  be 
known  as  “Unscreened  Pineapple  Cubes  in  Juice  for 
Ice  Cream  Manufacture.”  This  is  to  be  packed  in  No. 

10  cans  with  a  net  weight  of  contents  of  6  lbs.  10  oz. 
The  item  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about  the  middle 
of  April  at  the  opening  price  of  $6.00,  f.  o.  b.  dock, 
Honolulu.  Samples  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
distributors  and  large  users. 

TUNA  —  The  California  Packing  Corporation 
brought  out  opening  prices  on  canned  tuna  under  date 
of  March  15th.  These  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
tentative  prices  in  effect  in  recent  weeks. 

BEANS — Opening  prices  on  string  beans  have  been 
made  by  several  Northwest  packers,  but  California 
packers  have  not  come  out  with  lists.  It  is  suggested 
that  unless  prices  show  an  improvement,  the  California 
pack  will  again  be  reduced  in  size  this  season. 

TOMATOES — The  California  canned  tomato  market 
coiitinues  quiet,  with  most  sales  based  on  $1.00  for 
No,  214  standard,  and  $1.35  for  solid  pack.  Tomato 
juice  is  moving  more  freely  than  other  items  in  the  list, 
wii  h  most  sales  of  No.  2i/>’s  at  90  cents. 

')LIVES — The  importance  of  California  canned  ripe 
c!  es  is  emphasized  in  a  report  brought  out  by  the 
Cc  Tornia  Cooperative  Crop  reporting  service  which 

11  ;  total  production  of  olives  each  year  for  the  past 
tl  ty  years,  the  quantities  handled  by  canners  and  the 
p  ce  to  growers.  In  1909,  canners  handled  1,000  tons 
c  of  a  total  production  of  9,000  tons.  There  have 
'  n  years  since  then  when  much  more  than  one  half 
t  total  production  has  been  handled  by  canners.  The 
1  nage  canned  has  ranged  from  1,000  tons  during  the 
i  year  period  to  a  peak  of  13,800  tons  in  1936.  Prices 
T  canning  olives  have  ranged  from  $44  a  ton  to  $190. 
1  it’ing  the  past  three  seasons  they  have  averaged 
;  )ut  $90.  Slightly  less  than  25,000  acres  are  devoted 
t  this  fruit. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Gulf  Coast  Fisheries — No  Oysters  Being  Canned — Crab 
Season  Opened  But  Winter  Lingers  On — Louisiana  Only  State 
Getting  Any  Shrimp — Prices  Strong. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  21,  1940. 

GULF  COAST  FISHERIES— The  volume  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  fisheries  is  not  generally  known  through¬ 
out  the  country,  yet  it  adds  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  than  25,000  fishermen,  and  more  than 
14,000  crafts  of  all  types  participate  in  the  catches. 

The  Gulf  coast  states  are  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  of  fisheries  shows  that  up¬ 
wards  of  four  hundred  million  pounds  of  commercial 
fisheries,  valued  at  over  $10,400,000,  were  produced  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  States  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1938. 

By.  far,  the  most  valuable  seafood  for  the  South  in 
1938'  was  shrimp  which  was  valued  at  approximately 
$3,000,000,  or  one  third  of  the  total  value  of  all  the 
other  seafoods,  and  about  two  thirds  of  these  shrimp 
were  canned. 

Louisiana  produced  nearly  as  much  shrimp  as  all  the 
other  States  put  together. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  report  that  although 
the  quantity  of  sea  foods  produced  in  the  year  1938 
was  greater  than  any  other  year  for  the  decade  begin¬ 
ning  with  1927,  yet  they  were  lower  in  value  than  in 
previous  two  years. 

OYSTERS — No  canning  of  oysters  is  going  on  in 
Alabama  and  the  factories  are  idle. 

The  Oyster  Commission  closed  the  Alabama  reefs  to 
dredging  this  year  and  as  oysters  are  very  scarce  and 
scattered,  the  canneries  cannot  get  sufficient  shrimp 
to  operate. 

Tonging  is  a  much  slower  manner  of  producing 
oysters  than  dredging,  and  while  two  men  on  a  skiff 
can  tong  six  to  ten  barrels  of  oysters  a  day,  yet  four 
men  on  a  dredge  boat  can  dredge  from  40  to  60  barrels. 

The  demand  for  oysters  at  present  is  light  and  will 
be  still  lighter  after  Lent. 

However,  this  is  not  an  unusual  condition  of  the 
market,  because  the  same  thing  happens  every  year. 
Just  when  oysters  are  at  their  best — fat  and  plump — 
the  people  stop  eating  them,  which  is  nb  doubt  caused 
by  the  consumer  wanting  a  change  in  diet. 

On  account  of  Lent  falling  early  this  year,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  raw  oyster  season  will  last  through 
the  month  of  April  and  most  likely  the  season  will 
wind  up  a  couple  of  weeks  after  Lent. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — The  season  for  crabs  has  opened, 
but  as  we  are  still  having  occasional  low  temperature 
of  32  degrees,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  crabbers  to 
locate  any  crabs,  as  they  invariably  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  in  cold  weather  or  they  migrate  to  warmer 
waters  of  the  Gulf. 
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The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is  from  40  cents  to  45 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  claw  is  30  cents  to  35  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

SHRIMP — Louisiana  is  the  only  State  in  this  section 
getting  large  shrimp.  Mississippi  is  getting  a  few 
medium  shrimp  and  Alabama  is  not  getting  any  at  all. 

The  shrimp  are  going  mostly  to  the  raw,  headless 
shrimp  dealers  and  very  few,  if  any,  are  being  canned. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  weather  turns  warm,  large 
shrimp  will  show  up  in  the  Gulf  here,  but  it  will  hardly 
be  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  canneries 
to  operate. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.25  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.30  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TEXAS -RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

No  Spinach,  Buyers  Turn  to  Turnip  Greens — ^The  Lull  Before 
the  Grapefruit  Buying  Storm — Kraut  Pack  Finished,  Prices 

Low — No  Spot  Tomatoes,  Spring  Average  Light  and  Late. 

Mission,  Texas,  March  22,  1940. 

SPINACH — As  a  matter  of  general  information,  for 
there  are  no  supplies  of  this  item  in  this  section,  the 
demand  grows  stronger,  with  many  a  buyer  requesting 
information  where  next  to  try.  And  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  predicted,  considerably  more  than  usual 
interest  is  being  displayed  in  mustard  and  turnip 
greens,  with  the  demand  fairly  strong,  prices  firm. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a  result  of  spinach  shortage  is, 
of  course,  debatable. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — The  juice  deal  in  Texas  is 
practically  over;  but  some  few  low  price  sales  are 
muddying  up  the  water.  There  appears  to  be  a  sudden 
lull  in  buying  such  as  the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm. 
Few  are  there  who  would  venture  to  state  that  the 
market  is  any  stronger  than  5214  cents  on  No.  2 
natural  juice,  or  $1.15  on  46  oz.  natural  juice,  which 


indicates  that  some  packers  may  have  weakened,  and 
is  an  abrupt  change  of  pace.  If  such  is  the  case,  then 
the  eyes  of  the  canning  industry  might  well  turn  to 
another  example  of  a  market  break,  with  every  reason 
to  advance  and  become  secure.  However,  a  majority 
of  the  packers  have  out  quotations  of  55  cents  or  better 
on  No.  2  juice,  and  higher  than  $1.15  on  46  oz.,  and 
will  probably  defend  their  right  to  those  prices  to  their 
last  breath. 

SAUER  KRAUT — The  kraut  pack  in  South  Texas 
is  over.  But  a  firm  market  has  not  developed,  even 
with  price  concessions.  Though  kraut  looked  as  though 
it  should  be  a  good  bet,  it  has  reacted  strangely.  There 
have  been  sales  of  kraut,  I’s  at  40  cents,  2’s  at  60  cents, 
2V2’s  at  721/0  cents,  f.  o.  b.  common  Valley  points. 

MUSTARD  GREENS — Prices  firm,  I’s  at  40  cents, 
2’s  at  60  cents. 

TURNIP  GREENS — Prices  firm,  I’s  at  40  cents, 
2’s  at  60  cents. 

TOMATOES — No  spot  stocks,  but  some  buyers 
already  indicating  interest  in  the  Spring  pack.  Tomato 
acreage  in  this  section  about  14,000  acres  as  compared 
with  21,000  acres  planted  last  year.  Crop  will  be  late, 
and  no  doubt  a  canners’  market  so  far  as  the  grower  is 
concerned. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE — Intere.st  also  evidenced  in 
this  item.  Movement  of  pineapple  out  of  Mexico  should 
begin  late  in  June,  and  a  ready  market  indicates  it  will 
take  the  pack. 

RAIN — Last  week  the  Rio  Grande  River  was  so  low 
that  this  section,  dependent  upon  irrigation,  faced  a 
serious  water  shortage.  Since  then  we  have  had  a 
good  rain,  which  has  likely  saved  crops  in  South  Texas. 

DRY  LINE  PACKS — There  is  increasing  interest  in 
this  canning  section  in  dry  line  packs  such  as  pork  and 
beans,  hominy,  etc.  Already  a  section  able  to  operate 
continuously  from  September  to  June,  if  only  a  market 
can  be  found  for  dry  line  packs,  then  at  least  one  group 
of  canners  could  operate  the  year  around  by  canning 
hominy  and  such  during  the  summer  months,  and  not 
have  the  sorrow  of  seeing  their  plants  lie  idle. 
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Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
cS:  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts, 
s^uotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern" 
flotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
’Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnaad 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

Whit*  ColosMtl,  No.  2H . .  ••••••• 

Larg*.  No.  2^.....„ . .  . 

Medium.  No.  2Vi..............~ . -  . 

Green  Mnm..  No.  2  ra  e«na..„..  2.86 

Medium.  No.  1  talL................  . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . .  . 

Tipa,  Whit*,  Mam.  No.  1  eq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq. . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . . . . 

Green  Tlpa,  60/80,  2a _  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2a....„..........  2.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tlpa,  2a...........  1.66 

Green  Cnta  and  Tipa,  10a. _ _  7.60 

Green  Cuta,  2a _ .... _ _ -  1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2--.— 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . — 

Na  10  . — . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2..- 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2— ....— 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Out  Wax,  No.  2......— 

No.  10  . — 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . — 

No.  10  . - 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No,  10  . — . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 

Ked  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . . . — . 


EhMtarn 
Low  High 


I  Tiny  Green . 

10  - - - 

I  Fancy  Small  Green.. 
I  Medium  Green..—.... 

I  Green  ift  Whit* . 

10  _ 

Freeh  Whit*— . . 

10  - 

Soaked - 


bole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  - 

No.  10  _ 

d.  CuL  No.  2 . 

No,  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

Hncy  Cut,  No.  2 — 

No.  2Vi - 

No.  10  _ 

d.  Sliced,  No.  2..... 

No.  2H _ 

No.  10 _ 

ancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  — . 


td.  Sliced,  No.  2— . . 

No.  10  _ 

id.  Diced.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . . 

EA8  AND  CARROTS 

d.  No,  2 _ 

'tney  No.  2.-,—. . . 


Central 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.60 

2.30 

2.86 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

.75 

.80 

.76 

.67% 

.76 

3.50 

1.46 

1.60 

6.00 

5.50 

1.10 

.96 

.95 

5.50 

.87% 

.77% 

.80 

3.76 

4.50 

.77% 

.76 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.80 

.70 

.76 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

1.66 

1.36 

7.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

6.00 

.92% 

.90 

4.76 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

4.00 

.70 

1.10 

.86 

1.86 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

4.00 

8.26 

6.00 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

61%  .12% 
12%  .80 
00  3.26 


WeatCoaat 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.60  2.66 
2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.60 


2.36  2.46 

2.60  2.60 


1.00  1.10 

4.76  5.00 


.76  .80 

3.25  3.76 

1.00  1.85 

4.85  5.50 

1.20  1.20 

5.00  5.25 


CORN — Wholcgrain 


Elaatern 
Low  High 


.92V^  1.16 


Central 
Low  High 


No.  10 _ 

6.80 

6.60 

4.86 

6.26 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2... . —  — 

.86 

1.00 

•87% 

.96 

Na  10  _ 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.76 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

.70 

aeeaaa* 

.86 

No.  10  _  - 

4.00 

4.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . . 

Ehc.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 


.92^  1.06 
6.26  6.80 
.86  1.00 
4.76  . 


.85 

1.1ft 

.90 

No.  2%  .... 
No.  8  _ 

8.76 

8.86 

No.  10  _ 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

. , 

SAUER  KRA 

4.60 

8.00 

8.26 

8.60 

— 

Fancy,  No.  2 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall - 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10 _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2.™ . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2a.....„-... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  8a . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  4a....—.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  6a . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  2a..—.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  8a - - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  4a — -- 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  6a.-. — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  2a - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  8a . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  4a....——.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  6a . - 

No. '10  Std.  Sweeta,  2a-—— 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  8a . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  4a . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  6a . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  la . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  2a . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaakaa,  8a—.—. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la.-.- 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a—. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa.  4a..— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a..— 
Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la-.-. 
No.  10  Ex,  Std.  Alaakaa.  2a-— 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  8a.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.'  Alaakaa,  8a . — 

No.  2  Std. -Alaakaa,  4a . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a..- . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  la-—.-. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a—— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  8a..- - - 

Na  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  4a.—.— 
No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a...—.- 

Na  2  Ungraded..- . — — 

Soaked,  2a  — — — — . — 

10a  _ _ 

Blackeye,  2a,  Soaked - - — — 

10a  — . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 


.70  .85 

_ _  2.76 


.80  .92  Vj 

4.26  4.60 

.60  .80 

3.00  4.00 

1.86  . 

1.26  . 

1.16  . 

\.61%  1.10 

1.10  . 

1.07%  . 

.90  1.02^ 

.87%  . 

.96  . 

.90  . 

.86  . 


No.  2% - 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No!  2%"— Z— — — — 
SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limaa. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora.  Fv.  Limaa. 
Triple.  Na  2 _ 


2%  . 

:  1 
:  1 

1  ! 
!  ! 
i  1 

! 

1  1 

.92%  1.07% 
6.00  6.60 


Na  10 _ 

_ .  ■ 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  8-. 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  1.00 

Na  10 _ 

. . 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2— 
No.  10  -  — 

— 

.90 

4.36 

1.06 

6.25 

Std.  Na  2 _ 

CORN — Creamatyle 

— 

.85 

.85 

.86 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 _ 

.86 

.96 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10  . - . 

... 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

Eht.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. . . 

.76 

.86 

.76 

.90 

Na  10  _ 

. .  _ 

4.26 

4.60 

8.76 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.86 

No,  10  _ 

8.40 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2— 

.86 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

Na  10  . 

_ 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2-—. 

. . ... 

.72% 

.90 

.76 

.86 

Na  10  _ 

. . . 

4.26 

6.00 

8.96 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

. . 

.67% 

.80 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  _ 

4.00 

4.26 

8.66 

4.00 

.70  . 

2.00  2.86 


1.27%  1.60 
1.20  1.30 

1.10  1.20 

1.00  . 

1.10  1.20 

1.00  . 

.96  . 

.90  . 

.97%  1.00 
.90  .96 


6.26  6.76 

6.00  6.26 
4.60  4.76 

4.26  4.76 


1.06 

1.46 

1.07% 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

.96 

.97% 

.96 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

.95 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

5.30 

6.50 

6.25 

.86 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

2.70 

3.00 

2.60 

.60 

.66 

.65 

2.60 

8.26 

.67% 

.90 

.90 

2T0 

8.00 

2.76 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

2.80 

8.40 

2.90 

.77%  .86 
.90  1.10 

.97% - 


Weat  Coaat 
Low  High 


1.40  1.60 

1.80  1.40 

1.20  1.80 
1.10  1.20 
1.20  1.26 
1.00  1.20 
1.00  1.06 
.96  1.10 


1.16  1.20 
.82%  1.00 
.80  .96 


6.00  6.26 
4.60  6.00 

4.60  4.76 


1.86  1.45 

1.80  1.40 


1.20  1.80 
1.10  1.20 
.96  1.10 

1.06  1.10 


1.00  1.10 

.90  .95 

.86  .95 

.86  .96 


.96  1.00 

.60  .65 


.76  . 

1.00  1.16 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  Mo.  2,  Dry  Pack — .. 

No.  2H  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10  - 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2.~.....~~....— 

No.  2V4  - 

No.  8 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. — 

No.  2  - 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  . . . 


Std..  No.  1 - — 

No.  2%  ••  •CZ!! - 

No’.  10 ’.’.zr.'.’.r. - 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . — . - . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.70  .80 

.86  .91% 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


3.00  3.25 

.76  _ 

1.00  1.07% 


.  1.00 

1.10  1.86 


3.60  _ 

.60  _ 

.76  .80 

.96  1.17% 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  808. — . - 

No.  2,  Ull . . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . - . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 


.90  .90 

.96  1.00 


■  .42%  .60 

3.25  . 

.40  _ 

2.76  . 


.40  . 

.76  .80 

.90  . 

2.45  3.00 


.76  _ 

1.00  . 

8.36  8.76 


1.06  1.10 
1.26  1.86 

'4.26  'aHo 
.46  .47% 

.70  .90 

.90  1.16 


.42%  . 

.66  . 

.86  . 

.90  . 

2.65  3.00 


.42%  .45 
8.00  3.26 

.40  .42% 

2.86  3.00 


.80  . 

2.90  3.26 


.70  .76 

.96  1.00 

8.26  8.60 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10,  water - - 

No.  10,  stondard  heavy  pack... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack - 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy - 

No.  2*  std.!!“!!ZrZ! - 

No.  10 - 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice.. . . . 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice. . 

No.  10.  Std — . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water«« 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 - 

No.  10  - 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  Mo.  2 . 

Eted  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10..... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2% - 

Std..  No.  2% - 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% - - 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

No.^  ”Z!!Z-’Z-Z"Zr.Z’Z 

No.  6  _ 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
8  os.  .............................. 

No!  8oo"Z~ZZZ!!ZZ!!Z!! 

No.  2  _ 

46  os............................ . . 

No.  6 _ 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10 - 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Cboiea,  No.  2% - 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  Mo.  10_. . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie.  No.  10 _ 

Water,  No.  10>_ _ ... _ 


.97%  1.06 
.  2.60 


.57%  .62% 

1.30  1.40 


Solid  Pack 
1.00  1.06 
1.86  _ 

'4726  4.'s'& 

.76  _ 


3.10  . 

With  puree 
.66  .67% 
.80  .82% 

1.02%  . 


3.26  3.40 

.62%  . . 

3.00  8.16 


.76  .80 

2.90  3.16 


1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.86 
1.36  1.46 

6.26  6.50 

6.00  6.25 

4.90  6.26 


1.40 

7.00 

1.60 

1.46 

9.00 

1.60 

1.05 

4.76 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

1.10 

6.60 

1.36 

6.00 

1.40 

6.26 

2.06  2.16 

1.96  2.10 

1.70  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.76 

.  6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.66  7.76 

California 


1.60  1.60 
1.32%  1.45 
1.22%  1.26 
4.90  6.06 

4.40  4.60 

3.76  4.00 

3.76  4.16 

8.26  8.40 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


West  Coasi 
Low  Higl. 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  Mo.  2% - 

No.  10  _ 

Choice,  Mo.  2% _ 

No.  10 _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%....„ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . - _ 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water _ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat...... . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet 

No.  211  _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - 

46  OB _ _ _ _ .... 

No.  10  _ 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2....... 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pras.,  No.  !....._ 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


HERRING  ROE 

10  OB.  ........ - ... 

No.  2,  10  os _ _ 

Na  2,  17  os....... 


1.66  1.75 

-  7.00 

6.26  6.60 
6.76  *  6.00 
8.60  4.00 

4.00  4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.86  6.60 
6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.80 

.96 

1.87% 

2.17% 

8.76 

4.60 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

8.76  . 

6.00 

6.00 

1.66 

7.26  7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

1.76  . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fish 


.70  _ _ 

1.26  _ 

1.12%  1.26 


LOBSTER 
FUts,  1  Ih.... 

%  lb . 

%  lb.  - 


Std.,  4  os......... 

6  os. _ _ 

8  os. 

10  os.  .......... 

Selects,  6  os... 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00  1.06 

1.10  . 

1.80  2.10 
.  2.20 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Cohoes,  ‘Ml,  No. 

FUt,  No.  1 . . 

No.  % - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

FUt.  No.  % - 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1___.. 

No.  %  - 

Chums,  Tall,  No. 

Medium,  Red,  TalL.............. 


Na  1,  Small . . . 

No.  1,  Medium..^ . 1 

No.  1,  Larga......... - 1 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  OU,  Key _  ( 

%  OU.  KeyUss _  i 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..~...>__  . 

%  OU,  (Urton — - - 4 

%  Mustard,  Keyless - - -  1 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s -  . 

Calif.  Oval  Na  1.  48’s -  . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  U,  24’s -  . 

F«^.,  Yel.,  U.  48’s - . 


Lii^t  Meat,  U. 


1.10  1.20 

1.60  1.65 


2.86  2.3.. 

- -  1.7-% 

1.90  2.0O 


2.00  2.1 

1.40  l.-5'> 

1.80  l.f 


Southern 
1.20  1.30 

1.25  1.36 

1.30  1.40 


12.00  12.5 

6.60  6.7 

4.20  4.4 

9.60  lo.r 

6.60  6.7 

8.66  8.5 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

•  n  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
thioughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  truck  and  warehouse  scales.  Typerecord¬ 
ing  beams.  All  sizes.  Shipped  on  30  days  free  trial.  Sold  with 
5  year  guarantee.  Also  some  good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and 
pay  later  with  your  own  canned  products.  Bonded  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Selling  at  auction  prices  complete  equipment  of 
large  Mid-West  cannery,  packing  tomato  products,  peas,  beans, 
vegetables,  apple  butter  and  preserves.  Write  or  wire  for  com¬ 
plete  list  with  full  descriptions  and  quotations.  First  Machinery 
Corporation,  East  9th  St.  and  East  River  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sundry  used  canning  machinery  including  com¬ 
plete  corn  canning  line.  Address  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Central  Lake,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  corn  cannery  at  Van  Dyke, 
Delaware.  Also  tomato  canning  plant  at  Blackbird,  Delaware. 
The  latter  located  on  160-acre  farm.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  For  full  details.  Box  No.  A-2418,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE,  LEASE  OR  RENT — Fully-equipped,  new  and 
modern  Southern  Cannery,  center  production  shrimp,  crab-meat. 

'.VANTED — For  export,  used  equipment  for  complete  small 
canning  plant  for  fruits,  vegetables  and  juices.  Must  be  com- 
pl  te,  in  first  class  condition  and  of  late  type.  State  location, 
if.  -est  cash  price,  condition  and  full  specifications  in  first  letter. 

(■  ba  Export  Company,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

and  other  products.  Location  provides  necessary  labor  and 
transportation  for  economical  operation.  Reasonably  priced  to 
right  party.  P.  0.  Box  392,  Harvey,  Louisiana. 

WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

''OR  SALE — Good  used  equipment  for  corn,  peas  and  toma- 
t  4.  Super  buskers  and  whole  grain  cutters.  A  complete  set 
f'  f'quipment  for  canning  tomatoes  including  boilers.  Address 

1  <  A-2419,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACCOUNTS 

VANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop- 
I  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 

1  'er  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

ACCOUNT  WANTED — Chicagb  canned  foods  broker  calling 
on  jobbers  wishes  to  represent  canner  and  field  broker.  Address 
Box  B-2416,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

'OR  SALE — Open  pollinated  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle- 
1  n  Sweet  Corn  Seed.  Good  Germination.  Samples  on  request. 

I  ce  4  cents  per  pound.  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshall- 
t  ,vn,  Iowa. 

POSITION  WANTED — Fifteen  years’  experience  with  quality 
peas  from  field  to  finished  product.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
field  work,  viners,  processing,  machinery.  Good  references. 
Harry  C.  Kelly,  Box  674,  Friday  Harbor,  Washington. 

ABSOLUTE 

AUCTION  SALE 

ENTIRE  PLANT  EQUIPMENT  OF  MODERN 
CANNING  AND  PACKING  PLANT 

Catsup  •  Preserves  •  Apple  Butter 
Beans  and  Peas  •  Vegetables  etc. 

March  27th,  1940,at  10  A.  M. 

At  21  stand  Montcalm  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Partially  Consisting  of: 

Tomato  Washer  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 


Pea  and  Bean  Blancber 

Peeling  Tables 

Pulpers  and  Finishers 

Hydranlic  Press 

Grinding  machines 

Exhausters 

Ideal  Stitcher 

Steam  Pumps 

Gl.  Lined  Jacketed  Kettles 

World  &  Ermold  Lahelers 

Can  Labeling  Machines 


Kiefer  Visco  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Haller  14  Stem  Rotary  Fillers 
Peerless  Filler 
M.  &  S.  Cooker  and  Filler 
Capping  Machines 
Langsenkamp  Coils 
Can  Conveyors 
Roller  &  Belt  Conveyors 
Retorts  &  Steam  Hoist 
Miscellaneous  Equipment 


Sale  under  the  Manasement  of 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS  CORPORATION 

Leonard  S.  Kriser,  Auctioneer 
Ohio  Buildins  -  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 
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Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cinciimati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


IN  ARREARS 

Sap:  Boy,  is  my  girl  ever  mad  at  me! 

Dope:  What’s  the  matter? 

Sap:  I  told  her  that  her  bustle  was  slipping. 

Dope:  Why,  that  shouldn’t  have  made  her  mad. 

Sap:  Yah,  but  she  didn’t  have  one  on! 

Scotch  Golfer  (to  caddy)  :  Can  you  find  lost  balls? 

Caddy:  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Scotch  Golfer:  Then  look  around  and  find  some  so  we  can 
start  the  game. 

ALL  KNOTTED  UP 

The  fat  man  was  all  bent  over,  struggling  with  something, 
and  the  curious  old  lady  was  watching  him  intently. 

“Oh,  so  you’re  tying  your  shoe,”  she  said  sweetly. 

Red  in  the  face,  he  looked  up  in  disgust. 

“No,  lady,”  he  snorted,  “I’m  practicing  Boy  Scout  knots.” 

Sarah:  This  place  is  the  most  gossipy  town  I  was  ever  in. 
Mary:  What  have  you  been  doing  now,  dear? 

NOT  ETHICAL 

Father:  Son,  I  thought  you  promised  me  you’d  never  lie  to 
me  again. 

Johnny:  But,  father,  I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  dictator  and 
how  do  you  expect  me  to  if  I  go  around  telling  the  truth? 

Doctor:  You  don’t  feel  well?  I  bet  you’ve  got  acute  indigestion. 
Fair  Patient:  Aw,  g’wan,  I  bet  you  say  that  to  all  the  girls. 

MYSTERY 
One  of  the  mysteries  of  life 
Is  how  the  modern  maiden 
Can  dance  and  sing  the  clock  around 
Without  a  sign  of  fadin’. 

But  when  she  takes  the  homeward  path. 

With  John  or  Joe  or  Maxie; 

She  “simply  couldn’t  walk  a  step”; 

“Quick,  honey,  call  a  taxi!” 

First  Tourist:  I  think  this  scenery  is  just  beautiful! 

Second  Tourist:  I  don’t.  Take  away  the  mountains  and  the 
lakes  and  it’s  just  like  anywhere  else. 

BREATH-TAKING 

Tramp:  Madam,  won’t  you  give  a  poor  man  a  dime? 
Housewife:  Certainly  not.  Why,  you’ve  got  whisky  on  yor.r 
breath. 

Tramp:  Well,  then,  how  about  a  nickel  to  get  some  Sen  Se  ? 

RETORT  DISCOURTEOUS 
Teacher:  What  does  Brazil  produce? 

Johnny:  Nuts. 

Teacher:  Well,  it  might  be  nuts  to  you,  but  it’s  coffee  to  n  . 
Johnny:  Well,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  it’s  nuts  to  you,  tc  . 

Stranger:  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  postoffice  is? 

Citizen:  There  it  is,  right  across  the  street.  Any  fool  kno 
that. 

Stranger:  Yes,  that’s  why  I  asked  you. 

WILLIAM  JAY 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Jay 
Who  died  maintaining  his  right  of  way; 

He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  sped  along. 

But  he’s  just  as  dead  as  if  he’d  been  wrong. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 

Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautiiully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 

i; 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.CX)  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

||  •  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGFJT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 


..makes  PERFECT  RiCKS! 


You  may  be  lucky  when 
it  comes  to  weather  and 
crop  conditions . .  but  it 
takes  more  than  luck  to 
put  a  season’s  Pack 
over  the  top! 


You  need  a  CAN  SERVICE  .  .  manned  by  people  who  have 
grown  up  with  your  trade  .  .  . 

You’ll  value  the  cooperative  spirit  and  practical  training 
that  meets  emergencies  .  .  . 

You’ll  find  the  timely  action  and  reliability  of  your  CAN 
supply  to  be  the  motive  power  of  perfect  Packs! 

At  ’’NATIONAL”  .  .  .  Cons  are  ready  anytime.  Service 
too  .  .  .  ivhether  advisory,  mechanical  or  technical. 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


that  travelH 

"NATKHnAL”! 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  orriCES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

S.I#.  OHic  .Ad  PUnli  •  NEW  YOHK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH.  N.  T.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


